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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23. 1858. 


Notes. 


OLD WORDS AND PHRASES FROM THE PURITAN 
WRITERS. 


In a former number of “N. & Q.” (2™S. v. 
293.), a correspondent suggested that the writings 


of the early Puritans afforded many examples of 
These | 


English proverbs and words now obsolete. 
works, and those of a kindred sort, are indeed a 
rich mine of information on, and illustration of, 
many curious and interesting subjects. 


ceptable for “ N. & Q.” 


Proverbs, or Proverbial Expressions. — 


“ He that thinks he works for a song (as we say), will | 


not sing at his work.” 
edit. of 1663, iii. 20. 

“ Those whose sermons when delivered in their audi- 
tories smell (as Chalens said of Demosthenes’ Orations) 
of the lamp, are the fruits of much prayer and study; yet 
when they are to publish them to the world, they will 
survey every sentence, weigh every word, bestow more 
care and labour on them: hence, possibly, our proverbial 
speech when a thing is done exactly, —‘ This is done in 


— Gurnall’s Christian in Armour, 


print.’ ” — Geo. Swinnock’s Christian Man’s Calling, 1668, 


p. 42. 

“ He looks that, in his parlour, where he gives enter- 
tainment to his friends, all things should be m print.” — 
Ib., p. 79. 

“ If his heart be in his garden, O how neatly it is kept! 
it shall vie, as we say, in print.” —Gurnall’s Christian in 
Armour, ii. 267. 

“ He missed his market.” — Ib., iii. 20. 

“He (an unfaithful minister) may fear lest God from 
heaven should give him the lye while he is in the pulpit.”— 
Ib., iii. 355. 

“Solomon observed his (Adonijah’s) drift, to make 
Abishag but a step to his getting into the throne,” &c.— 
Ib., iii. "B87. 

“ Ejaculatory prayer need not interrupt the Christian, 
4 break squares in his other employments.” — Jb., iii. 

. Men, when they are frolique, and upon the merry pin, 
then they have their catches and songs.” — Ib., iii. 396. 

“ A little of these upon a knife’s point will content him.” 
— Ib., iii. 572. 

“ Though people are not te pin their faith on their mi- 
nister’s sleeve, yet they are to seek the law at his mouth, 
for Malachi ii. 7.”—J2., iii. 209. 

“ Get thy interest in the promises cleared up. This is 
the hinge on which the great dispute betwixt thee and 
Satan will move in the di ay of trouble.” — Thgiii. 235. 

“ Their backs are not broad enough to bear,” &c. 

“ The smith, we say, and his penny, both are black, so 
wert thou and all thy « luties and performances while un- 
reconciled in God’s eye.’ 

“ Indeed, best is be st cheap. od 

“ David thought himself cock sure, as we say, of God’s 
favor in Psalm xxx. 6, 7.”—Jacgb’s Altar, by 'N. Whit- 

_ing, 1659, » P. 47. 

“It is ‘sai d of the Pope, he can never want money, w hile 
he can hold a pen ; his writing of pardons and indulgences 
filleth his coffers.” — Swinnock’s Christian Man’s Calling, 


p- 104, 





Perhaps | 
the following quotations, which have been culled | 
from a few books of this character, may be ac- | 


“ They ought to consider what the shoulders can bear.” 
— Calvin on Jeremiah, i, 8, 

“ His office would not be according to a common say- 
ing, a mere play.” —Ib., i. 18. 

* All think they are wise enough; Oh, do you think 
that I am a child? or, as is commonly said, Do you think 
I am a goose ?” — Ib., viii. 8. 

“* I hate the wise who is not wise Sor himself, is an old 
proverb.” — Zb., viii. 9. 

** They speak incorrectly who represent God’s justice in 
opposition to His mercy: hence the common proverb — 
‘J appeal from justice to mercy !’” — Ib., ix. 

“Experience sufficiently proves the truth of the old 
proverb, ‘ What is ill got is ill spent.’” — Ib., xvii, 11, 

“ Like a nose of waz, for it can be turned to anything.” 
— Ib., xxiii. 17. 

“ As it is said in the proverb, ‘ Even quickness is delay 
when we have ardent wishes.’ ” — Ib. » XXX111L, 15. 

“ Though all confess, according t} the common proverb, 
that ‘ Necessity is a mistress whom all are bound to obey,’ 


| yet the greater part struggle with necessity itself.” — Ib, 


Xxxviii. 23. 

French and Italian Proverbs and Expressions.— 

“ There seems implied a kind of irony as we commonl 
say, Jl faut briler tous les rivres.” — Calvin on Jeremiah, 
viii. 8. 

“ Promiscuous and without any difference, 
in our language péle méle.” 

~ As we say in French de courte veue, who sees only 
thffigs near, as it were before the eyes.” — Zb., xxiii, 23. 

« There cannot be a more certain argument of a de- 
cayed stomach than the loathing of wholesome and solid 
food, and longing after fine eo choses of new and 
artificial composition.” — Bp. Hall’s Works, vol. v. 207. 

“It is no commendation to Englishmen that they are 
Frenchmen’s apes. .A la mode de France is most in the 
gallants’ mouths.” — Swinnock’s Christian Man’s Calling, 
». 317. 

Pi Unjust gain, like the Jtalian buttered sponge, May go 
down glib, but it swelleth in the body.” — 16., 348. 

« The Italians say, ‘ P lay, wine, and v women consume a 
man laughing.” — Gurnall, iii. 180. 

References to Customs, §c. — 

* One I have heard of that would not be present at any 
funeral, could not bear the sight of his own gray bales, 
and therefore used a blacklead “comb to discolor them.” 
Gurnall’s Christian in Armour, ii. 397 

«i Long hair, gaudy garish ay parel, spotted faces,” &e— 
Ib., ii. 237. 

“nm thou wert in prison, thou hadst rather learn to 
read thy neck verse, than lose thy life for want thereof.” 
— Tb., tii. 189. 

“ As the wiping of the Zuble Book before we can write 
anything well on it.” — Zb., iii. 465. 


as we say 


Words, Application of, or Formation of, illus- 
trated. — 


‘ Assassinants, intending to stab,” &c. — Jb., iii. 230. 
‘It is not far that sense can reach, and but little fur- 

the er that reason ’s purblind eye can see.” — Lb., iii. 249. 

“ The sluttery of the cook.” — Jé., iii. 256. 

« Like some wrangling barreter, who gets what skill he 
can in the law.” —J®., iii. 84. 

“Tt (secret sin) doth wife and disorder the heart.” — 
T’., iii, 294, 

“ There are dregs enough within to royle, and distem- 
per the spirit.” — Z6., 626. 

“ If the workman’s tools be blunt or gapt, no work can 
well be done.” — J0., iii. 294. 
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“ Will be sure to jade in a long journey.” — Gurnall’s 
Christian in Armour, iii. 348. 408. 

“ Over a narrow bridge where a wrie step may hazard 
his life.” — Jb., iii. 424. 

“ Such is the pride of man’s heart he had rather play 
the merchant, and truck his duties for God’s blessing, 
than receive them gratis.” — Jb., iii. 468. 

“ As for those that can fudge very well with their lusts 
and the company of the wicked here, I know not how the 
can :— that place where they shall meet with 
what pleases them so much on earth.”— J/., iii. 508. 

“ Thou canst not fadge to live long without prayer, if a 
saint.” — Jb., 592. 

“ Strong faith can live in any climate, travel in all 
weather, and fadge with any condition.” — Jb., ii. 575. 

“ From the words thus senc’t, we shall a while dwell on 
these two propositions.” — Jb., iii. 546. 

“The intrinsical bonity and excellence of holiness.” — 
1b., iii. 567. 

“ Of what sort are those that have been trapand into 
dangerous errors in our late unhappy times? Are they 


not such who would sooner hearken to a stranger (may | 
be a Jesuit in a buff coat or with a blue apron before him), | 


seek to any mountebank, than to their own ministers.” — 
Zb., iii. 209. 
“ A pilot without his chard.” — Zb., iii. 108. 


“ Shipwrecks at sea, and scare fires at land.” — Jb., | 
ti. 60 


“ J, but now the case is altered.” —Jacob’s Altar, by 
N. Whiting, 154. 


— > ‘ 
The same substitution of Z for aye appears 


Roar 67. of the Liber Famelicus of Sir John | 
i 


telocke, just issued by the Camden Society. 
We find also various references to opinions then 
held in Natural History. 

“ The fox, they say, when hard put to it, will, to save 
himself, fall in among the dogs, and hunt among them as 
one of the company.”— Gurnall’s Christian ia Armour, 
iii. 467. 

“ As bears go down hills, backward.” — Jb., ii. 362. 

“ They say of the peacock, that roast him as much as 
you will, his flesh when cold will be raw again.” — Jb., 
li, 127. 

“ What some say of horsehairs, that, though lifeless, 
yet lying nine days under water, they turn to snakes, 
may pertinently be applied to superstitious ceremonies.” 
— Swinnock’s Christian Man’s Calling, 71. 

“ The elephant is said to turn up towards heaven the 
first sprig he feedeth on: O friend, wilt thou be worse 
than a beast ?” — Jd., 298. 

“ Dost thou take the swan, and stick the feather in the 
room? *’— Gurnall, iii.534. (Does this allude to any old 


custom ?) 
S. M.S. 


MRS. GLASSE, AND HER COOKERY BOOK. 


Who was Mrs. Glasse? Reader, who was Sir 
Isaac Newton? Ask Lord Brougham and the 
good folks of Grantham, who have lately been in- 
augurating a statue in honour of England's and 
Europe's greatest philosopher? And yet we sus- 


pect that Mrs. Glasse has contributed as much to | 


the comfort of philosophers, and the spread of 
physical science, as the illustrious knight of Gran- 
tham. Where, we should like to know, would our 
Whewells, our Faradays, and Brewsters have 


[2=4 8. VI. 147, Ocr. 23. "58, 


been, if Mrs. Glasse had not taught their maternal 
ancestors the Art of Cookery made Plain and 
Easy? How much depends upon a good diges- 
| tion! Could M. Donati have discovered his world- 
| famed comet, if his stomach had been out of order? 

Could the great Master of Trinity College have 

written his History of the Inductive Sciences while 

labouring under a fit of indigestion? ‘The ques- 
| tions are absurd. The mens sana in corpore sano 
is indispensable for the investigations of science ; 
and no reasonable man can doubt that the covk is 
the true agent of the corpus sanum. Read the 
“Art of Dining,” by Mr. Alexander Hayward, 
QC. O! shade of Byron! Thou who couldst 
twit John Murray on his Cookery Book! Didst 
thou know who Mrs. Glasse was? Aye, who was 
Mrs. Glasse ? Our grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers talked of Mrs. Glasse. Now by putting 
| ourselves into an express train, and hurrying to 
Mr. Panizzi's glorious reading-room at the British 
Museum, and searching the thousand and one 
volumes of the Catalogue, and waiting till about 
4 p.m, in an October afternoon, we might possibly 
find a solution to our question. But who amongst 
the world-spread readers of “ N. & Q.” could do 
this? ‘The shade of Mrs. Glasse is now presiding 
| over the stew-pans at Fraser River, or at Hong 
Kong; is kindly watching the departure of the 
Bishops of Wellington and Nelson for their “ dis- 
tant dioceses” (where we hope they will remain 
| till a fit of indigestion sends them home); has 
assisted good Bp. Selwyn to make “ a cold curate” 
palatable, according to facetious Sydney ; is re- 
conquering India with Lord Clyde; is warning 
my Lord Derby how to avoid a fit of the gout. 
And yet, who amongst these illustrious individuals 
knows who Mrs. Glasse was? We confess our- 
selves bitten with bibliomania. We cannot pass a 
bookstall, however urgently pressed by business. 
And if we have met with our reverses through 
| this little failing, we have not been altogether with- 
out our bright moments and successes. Amongst 
our white days this thirteenth day of October in 
| the year of Grace 1858, is to be marked. We 
met with, at a stall in the good city of Bristol, a 
copy of The Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy, 
§c., by a Lady, the 4th edition, &c., 1751 : London, 
printed for the Author, and sold at the Blue-coat 
Boy, near the Royal Exchange; at Mrs. Ashburn’s 
China-shop, the Corner of Fleet Ditch ; at the Leg 
and Dial, in Fleet Street, &c., &c. Attached is 
the warning :— 

“ This Book is published with His Maysesry’s Royal 
Licence: and whoever prints it, or any Part of it, will be 
prosecuted.” 

Opposite the title is a copper-plate, surmounted 
| by the arms of the Prince of Wales; and the fol- 
lowing inscription, which will at once inform us 
who Mrs, Glasse was : — 

“ Hannah Glasse, Habit Maker to Her Royal Highness 
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the Princess of Wales, in Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den. Makes and Sells all Sorts of Riding Habits, Josephs, 
Great-Coats, Horsemen’s-Coats, Russia Coats, Hussar 
Coats, Bedgowns, Night Gowns, and Robe de Shambers, 


Widows Weeds, Sultains, Sultans, and Cantouches, after | 


. the neatest manner. Likewise Parliament, Judges, and | 


Councellors Robes, Italian Robes, Cossockoons, Capuchins, | 


Newmarket Cloaks, Long Cloaks, Short Do., Quilted 
Coats, Hoop Petticoats, Under Coats. All Sorts of Fringes 
and Laces as Cheap as from the Makers. Bonnetts, Hatts, 
Short Hoods and Caps of all Sorts. Plain Sattins, Sas- 
netts and Persians. All Sorts-of Childbed Linning, Cra- 
dles, Baskets, and Robes. Also Stuffs, Camblets, Cali- 
mancoes, and Worsted Damasks, Norwich Crapes and 
Bumbasins, Scarlet Cloaths, Duffels and Frizes, Dimitys, 
New Market Hunting Caps, &c. Likewise all Sorts of 
Masquerade Dresses.” y 

There, good and fair reader, there is Mrs. 
Glasse, who evidently attended as much to the 
outward man, as to make his “ bosom’s lord sit 
lightly on his throne.” But our copy of this pre- 
cious volume (beautifully bound, and never soiled 
by cook-maid’s greasy thumb,) has an additional 
charm. It has the autograph of the great au- 
thoress herself! “HH. Glasse.” We confess we 


kissed it.. O! that “ Elia” had been alive! Would | 


he not have treasured this volume? The contents | 


of the book we must study practically ; but one | 
receipt, good Mr. Eprror, when we have tried it, | 


we will send to you and the Right Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: it is (p. 153.) 
“How to make a Westminster Fool.” There are 
several other admirable receipts, such as “ Pigeons 
in Pimlico” (p. 89.), “To Dress Flat-fish” (p. 
178.), and “French Flummery” (p. 189.) ; but 
they seem to be too well known without the aid 
of dear Mrs. Glasse. 


A YORKSHIRE WORTHY. 


On recently “visiting the fine church of All 
Saints at Spofforth (where the Percy family had 
a princely seat in ages prior to the acquisition 
of Alnwick), I found in the picturesque church- 
yard the following epitaph in memory of John 
Metcalf, a memorable character of whose life 
the following particulars are given in Har- 
grove’s History of Knaresborough, published in 
1809, when he was still living, and in the ninety- 
third year of his age. As far as I know, the epi- 
taph is not in print; and I will transcribe it after 
the biographical particulars, for they are inter- 
esting, and seem worthy of preservation in the 
columns of “N. & Q.”: — 

“John Metcalf was born at Knaresborough in 1717. 
He lost his sight when only four years old. Having 
learned to play on the violin, he was accustomed in his 
early years of manhood to attend as a musician at the 
Queen’s Hotel in Harrogate. He was the first person 
who set up a wheel-carriage for conveying company to 
and from the places of public resort in that neighbour- 
hood. In 1745, he engaged to serve as a musician in 
Col. Thornton’s volunteers, and was taken prisoner at 


F.S. A. | 





Falkirk. On his release, he returned to Knaresborough, 
and began to travel as a common carrier between that 
town and York; and he often served as a guide in intri- 
cate roads over the forest, during the night, or when the 
paths were covered with snow; and, still more extraor- 
dinary, he would follow the chase either on foot or on 
horseback, with the greatest avidity. The employment 
he has followed for more than forty years past (adds my 
authority) is one of the last to which we could suppose a 
blind man would ever turn his attention; it is that of 
projecting and contracting for the making of highroads, 
building bridges, houses, &c. With no other assistance 
than a long staff, he would ascend a precipitous hill or 
explore a valley, and investigate the form, extent, and 
situation of each. The plans which he designs, and the 
estimates he makes, are done by a method peculiar to 
himself.” 


The monument states that he died 26th April, 
1810, in the ninety-third year of his age, and the 
following is the inscription : — 

“ Here lies John Metcalf; one whose infant sight 

Felt the dark pressure of an endless night : 

Yet such the fervour of his dauntless mind — 

His limbs full strung, his spirit unconfined — 

That long ere yet life’s bolder years began, 

His sightless efforts mark’d the aspiring man. 

Nor mark’d in vain: high deeds his manhood dar’d; 

And commerce, travel, both his ardour shar’d. 

*T was his a guide’s unerring aid to lend; 

O’er trackless wastes to bid new roads extend ; 

And when Rebellion rear’d her giant size, 

*Twas his to burn with patriot enterprise ; 

For parting wife and babes one pang to feel, 

Then, welcome danger for his country’s weal. 

Reader! like him, exert thy utmost talent given: 

Reader, like him, adore the bounteous hand of Heaven!” 

Ww. Sipney Gisson. 

Tynemouth. 





BY AND BY. 


On reperusing my oft-thumbed Jartin Chuz- 
zlewit, I was amused to observe the varied mu- 
tations this useful and well-understood little 
adverb has been made to undergo in the space 
of comparatively few pages. Of course we don’t 
stop to make the accomplished author amen- 
able: the capricious compositor having evidently 
been tempted in an arbitrary mood to brave the 
cynic who delights to charge it on author, artist, 
or actor, that he is ever “repeating himself,” as if 
he or they could constantly be laying aside iden- 
tity, and, protean-like, continually being somebody 
else. The synonymous transmutations alluded to 
are as follow: bye and bye, by and by, by and 
bye, bye-and-bye, and by-and-by. Now that I am 
on this “repeating himself” theme, I recollect 
there is an instance of it in dear old Izaak Wal- 
ton’s Angler. In chap. iv. he says : “ And just so 
does Sussex boast of several fish; as, namely, a 
Shelsey cockle, a Chichester lobster, an Arundel 
mullet, and an Anerley trout ;” and in chap. viii. 
the author borrows from himself the selfsame 
words, doubtless forgetting to expunge one of the 
paragraphs, which probably would have been the 
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latter, as not agreeing so well with the context. | copy with these same stanzas, and a clue to the 


However, to my text : — As the above species of 
vagary is not confined to the quoted work, would 
it not be well that this kind of compositor’s freak 
should have an end? Perhaps you will be good 
enough to give us such an explication that the 
unlearned world may know how it ought to be 
spelled, together with “ the reason why.” * 

It is an undoubted discursion, but I cannot re- 
frain jotting down a somewhat diverting, but 
veritable incident, worthy of note, not merely 
from the evidence it affords of the need of the 
schoolmaster in this our nineteenth century, but 
more especially as occurring at a _bookstall. 
“ Here,” says the proprietor, “is a wack o’ books, 
Sir,—four dozen and six for three bob; and 
there” —(selecting two fat odd volumes of a maga- 
zine, and producing them with manifest exulta- 
tion) —“ there's a pair o’ books, Sir!” (as if they 
were a pair o’ boots, Sir!) “ worth a tanner of the 
money.” Yet this thrice-happy wight was en- 
dowed with the faculty of humility —confessed 
himself “ but a worm—a poor worm; there were 
all sorts of worms in this world,” he said —“ he 
was a humble book-worm,” and — there I left 
him. W. J. Stanwarp. 

Hatton Garden. 


Minor Aates. 


Rogero's Song in “ The Anti-Jacobin.” — Look- 
ing over the article in the last Edinburgh Review 
upon “ Canning’s Poetry,” I was induced to refer 
to my own copy of the work, being of the 5th edi- 
tion, 1803, bought at the sale of a literary man, 
who lived in London in the days, and probably 
within the circle, of the Anti-Jacobins themselves. 
Almost every article is marked slightly, and in 
pencil, with the names of the author or joint- 
authors, and sometimes in that slight familiar way 
which an intimate would use, and none but him- 
self then understand. Thus “C. & F.” stand for 
“Canning & Frere,” “ M.” for Morpeth. Mr. Pitt 
is named for the concluding verse of the above- 
mentioned song ; and I should say that all the names 
suggested, not always agreeing with the generally 
received lists, would be worth consideration in the 
haze of uncertainty ‘which rests on the subject; 
but I notice this copy now, because I find inserted 
in it on a bit of coarse paper, but neat hand, two 
verses in MS., but with no mention of who the au- 
thor was,— whether one of the original Anti-Ja- 
cobin junto, amusing himself by correcting Pitt's 
disregard of the unities in reference to Rogero’s 
food, or whether some subsequent reader proving 
how easily such rhymes could be spun out ad infi- 
nitum. Perhaps some of your readers may have a 





[ Cf. “N. & Q.” Ist S, ii, 424.; iii, 73. 109. 193, 229. 
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author; if so, it would be a favour to the public 
to give it. 
“ When men are kidnapp’d in the ‘ Hue- 
-and-Cry’ they’re put, and got again, 
But doom’d to darkness and Mildew 
I never more shall see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


“T relished once a roast or stew, 
But now like Vermin caught in gin, 
I’m starved on Mutton Scraggs, and Sou- 

-p worse than beggars at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen.” 

A. B. R. 
Longevity in the North. — 


“ The bracing air of the north would seem to be favour- 
able to longevity. The Sunderland Times says: ‘ An old 
man, who has reached the patriarchal age of 104 years, 
crossed the ferry at Middleborough a few days ago, on 
his way from Boston, in Lincolnshire, to Wolviston, the 
place of his nativity. He was quite unattended, and able 
to walk with perfect ease. He stated that he remem- 
bered Stockton when it was (comparatively) a small 
fishing village, and had only one public-house. His name 
is Jonathan Close, and he states that his grandfather 
lived to the age of 115, and his father and mother to 93. 
He had reached the age of three score and ten when he 
left his native place — upwards of thirty years ago — and 
he has not been home since.”— Doncaster Gazette, Oct. 1, 
1858. 

ANon. 


Poetical Grace after Meat, by Burns. — In the 
Literary Magnet for January, 1826, are some 
anecdotes of Burns, by Miss Spence, in which it is 
said that — 

“ At one of Burns’s convivial dinners he was requested 
to say grace; when he gave the following impromptu : — 

“ O Lord, we do Thee humbly thank 
For that we little merit. — 
Now Jean may tak’ the flesh away, 
And Will bring in the spirit.” 
Curupert Bepe. 


The “ Sir Andrew Freeport” of “ the Spectator.” 
— In a review of Bannister’s Writings of William 
Paterson, Founder of the Bank of England, in The 
Critic for Sept. 25th, “a fair specimen of Mr. 
Bannister’s conjectural speculation, and free and 
easy method of induction,” is given in the follow- 
ing quotation : — 

“It is believed that Sir Andrew Freeport, the distin- 
guished trade member of the Spectator Club — whether 
drawn by Addison or Steele — was portrayed after Wil- 
liam Paterson. The Spectator had a learned Scottish 
contributor in Mr. Dunlop, son of Paterson’s friendly and 
just judge, the Principal of Glasgow University; and 
although the name of Andrew was not then so exclu- 
sively Scottish as at present, it has a somewhat strong 
leaning in that direction. It is certain that all the cha- 
racters of the Spectator Club were portraits; and the 
principles, the practice, and courtesies of this noble type 
of the free-trader—the British merchant of 1709— are 
eminently characteristic of Paterson.” 

The original Sir Andrew Freeport was Sir Gil- 
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bert Heathcote (Pope’s Heathcote), Lord Mayor 

of London, and one of the founders of the Bank 

of England ; of whom, cf. 2™ S. i. 238. 
Curnsert Bepe. 


Napoleon the IV. (?) —Some biographer at a 
future day will be glad, in his researches, to pick 
up events touching the life of the Prince Imperial. 
To aid his purpose, he will of course consult “ N. 
& Q.,” feeling satisfied that whatever he may find 
in its columns, always well ventilated and dissected 
by inquiring and critical correspondents, may be 
relied on as authentic. Here is one gem of an in- 
cident, a real curiosity in its way, copied from the 


again returns to the equator, and is again vertical, 
and the weather again at its hottest. In Decem- 
ber the sun is again at its greatest distance south- 
ward. So that there are two hottest and two 
coldest seasons in each year. Now, if this be the 
case, we should suppose a ring to be produced 
twice a year instead of once; and, consequently, 
we should estimate the age of the tree by only 


| half the number of the rings, which, after all, is 


| ean tell us how the fact is. 


Illustrated London News, Aug. 28, 1858, which he | 


will be grateful to accept for his early pages: — 


“ His Imperial Highness the Prince Imperial Napoleon | 


Louis Eugéne Jean Joseph, matriculated No. 3463, is ap- 
pointed to be a corporal in the Ist Battalion, 1st Com- 
pany, in which there is a vacancy by reason of the 


transfer of Corporal Prugnot to the 3rd Battalion of the 


4th Company. 
(Signed) “De 

“ Versaille, Aug. 14. 1858.” 

It is well known that the Prince was borne on 
the muster-rolls of one of the Imperial regiments 
of the guard as a private soldier, almost as soon as 
he was born, and that the pay of the rank was 
charged for him, as if he had merited it for mili- 
tary service bond fide rendered. No research of 
the writer, however, has enabled him to discover 
the paragraph respecting the infant Prince’s en- 
rolment as a soldier in the journals of the period. 

M. S. R. 

“ Tying by the wall.” —On visiting a part of 
Suffolk, near Framlingham, some years ago, and 
inquiring for an old man, whom I had formerly 
known, I was informed that he was then “ lying 


Bretrevitte, Colonel. | 


by the wall:” implying that he was dead, but not | 


yet buried. 

The phrase was new to me; and I have never 
met with anyone who was acquainted with it. 
Some of your readers may be able to throw light 
upon the expression.* T. C. 


Age of Tropical Trees. — Portions of trees from 


tropical climates have been examined, and some 
brought to England, whose ages seem enormous. 
This circumstance is reckoned from the concentric 
rings which appear when a tree is cut across. 
One of these is deposited every year, and is due 


to the rise and fall of the sap; and there is no | somewhat carelessly edited volume of medieval 


doubt their number forms a very good criterion 
of age in this country. But, near the equator, 
they have, as it were, two summers and two winters 
in every year. ‘The sun is vertical in March, and, 
of course, the weather is at the hottest. It then 
passes away to the northward, and is at its greatest 
distance at midsummer. In September the sun 





[* The origin of this phrase was inquired after in our 
1* §. vii. 332.; but received no reply. — Ep. ] 


| account of the author. 


not so wonderful. Perhaps some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” have resided in these climates, and 
A. A. 


Health of the City.— Mr. Gale of Basinghall 
Street, himself a flourishing octogenarian instance 
of the salubrity of London, informs me that in the 
next house to his in Basinghall Street, there has 
recently died a woman ninety-two years of age, 
who was born in the room in which she died, and 
never slept out of it for a night in her long life- 
time. S. R. P. 


Photography applied to Paleography.— Has ever 
a consecutive series of ancient deeds, records, or 
MSS. been photographed? I have seen isolated 
charters, &c., but 1 want to see a consecutive 
series. I consider that any introduction to the 
study of paleography will be imperfect, if in ad- 
dition to engravings it does not contain some 
photographed examples on which the student 
may exercise his deciphering powers. I beg 
leave, through “ N. & Q.,” to submit this to the 
consideration of photographers and palezographers. 


E. G. R. 





Queries. 
AUTHORSHIP OF “ CYGNUS EXSPIRANS.” 

In a volume of Sacred Latin Poetry (London, 
1849, p. 260.) I have quoted a poem with the 
title “Cygnus Exspirans,” of which this is the first 
stanza: — 

“ Parendum est, cedendum est, 
Claudenda vite scena, 
Est jacta sors, me vocat mors, 
Hee hora est postrema ; 
Valete res, valete spes, 
Sic finit cantilena.” 
I there regret my ignorance of the quarter 


| from whence this very remarkable poem is drawn, 


having never met with it except in a poor and 


Latin poetry, Kénigsfeld’s Hymnen und Gesiinge, 
Bonn, 1847, where an intimation is given of the 
source from which it is derived. As I am about 
to re-edit the volume of Sacred Latin Poetry, I 
am anxious to verify the text, which in one place 
at least appears to me corrupt; also to give some 
Can any of your corre- 
spondents assist me here ? Ricu, C, Trencu. 
Westminster, Oct. 18. 
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METROPOLITAN ARCHITECTS: SOUTH SEA HOUSE: | 
EXCISE OFFICE. 


I have been for some years compiling a list | 
of the architecture and architects of the me- 
tropolis, and during the time I have failed to 
discover the name of the architects of several 
buildings. ‘Two of them were of much importance 
in their day, so that it js still more curious that | 
so little has been recorded of their designers, and | 
the dates of erection. May I avail myself of your 
valuable journal to inquire if any of your readers | 
possess the information, or can refer me to any 
one who is likely to know ? The first is the build- 
ing still called “the South Sea House” in Thread- 
needle Street. No work has given the date of its 
erection, but one published in 1760 describes the 
building; and within the last month only I have 
seen an engraving of it, which very curiously 
shows the date of 1725 upon the heads of the 
two water-pipes. These dates are now not in ex- 
istence, having been removed perhaps in the late 
alterations. As the South Sea Company was 
formed in 1711, we may presume that “ 1725” is | 
the date of the erection of the building. Now, who | 
was the architect ? 

The second building is the Excise Office in Old | 
Broad Street, lately pulled down. This I have at 
last found out was erected after 1768, say about 
1770. Who was the architect? It is often attri- 
buted to George Dance, Sen., but on no great au- 
thority, and he died in the beginning of 1768. I 
have lately been interested in the biography of 
George Dance, Jun., R.A., and do not find that 
this building can be given to him. It has also 
been attributed to James Gandon; but his mi- 
nutely written memoir shows that he was born in 
1742, and therefore old enough to have been en- 
trusted with its erection, but it does not mention 
the building in any manner. Among my late 
father’s MSS. I found a memorandum, “ Excise 
Office by Robinson,” who held, I believe, some 
department in the then Board of Works, White- 
hall, and may, therefore, have been employed. 

It was a building of great merit, and, with many 
of my friends, I should be glad to rescue the name 
of the designer from its present oblivion. It is 
only those who wish for similar information, and 
will take the trouble to search for it, that can ima- 
gine the little attention paid to these points in 

ormer days, and even by more recent publica- 
tions professing to give them record. 
Wratt Parwortn, Arch. 

14a. Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Oct. 12, 1858. 


Minor Querics. 


“ Mors ligonibus sceptra equat.” —On the floor 
of the chancel of Buckenham Ferry church, Nor- 


folk, is an incised slab to the memory of John 
| Aweocke, 1660, on which are the following em- 


blems and inscription : a skull, beneath which, in 

saltire, a sceptre and pickaxe. In the spaces of 

the saltire are the following words: “ Mors li- 

gonibus sceptra equat.” Is this a quotation or 

not ? if a quotation, where from? Rosert Fitcu. 
Norwich. 


Reynolds’ Portrait of Garrick.—Can any of 


| your correspondents inform me of the present 


whereabouts of the portrait of David Garrick 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, representing the 
great actor with the hands clasped, and resting on 
the MS. of a prologue, on the composition of 
which he is engaged. It is no doubt a most ex- 
cellent portrait, and the engraving is easily met 
with, but I wish if possible to trace the painting. 
Epw. Y. Lowne. 
To Five and Five.— Perhaps some contributor 
of yours can give the answer to the following : — 
“To five and five and forty five 
The first of letters add, 
’Twill make a thing that pleased a king, 
And drove a wise man mad.” 


The insertion of this will oblige Lusiac. 


Quotation Wanted. — The following is one of the 
mottos on the floor of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
From whence is it taken, and fo what does the 
original apply ? 

“ Fortia facta monet curarum et dulce levamen.” 
C. pr D. 

The Family of Hewett of Millbrook and Ampt- 
hill. — When did the estates in Bedfordshire, once 
belonging to this family, pass away from it; was 


| the lapse caused by default of heirs, and to whom 


did the lands pass? Are there -~ memorials of 
this family remaining in the parish of Ampthill, 
and if so, what ? J. F. N. H. 


The Matches Family. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents furnish me with the original and 


| proper spelling of the name of a family now called 


“ Matches.” They settled in Cumberland some 
thirty years ago, having previously lived in the 
Orkney Isles. 


Dev. Mornet. 

Charles Steward of Bradford-on-Avon. — On 
the north side of the chancel of the parish church 
of Bradford-on-Avon, near the east end, is a large 
and striking marble monument in memory of a 
“ Cnarztes Stewaro.” It contains a full-length 
figure, habited in the well-known costume of the 
time of James II. Who “Charles Steward” 
may have been is not known, but tradition says 


| that he was of the royal line of “ Steward” (or 
| “ Stuart”), though this may have arisen from the 


fact of his crest being a “ regal crown.” He lived 
at Cumberwell, a hamlet in this parish, though 
whether as owner or simply occupier is uncer- 
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tain. He married “ Mary Compton” of the an- 
cient family of that name at Hartpury in Glouces- 
ter. 
are not those of “ Compton of Hartpury,” 
those borne by the Marquis of Northampton. 
The arms as they appear on the monument are,— 
Or, a fesse checky argent and azure, within a bor- 
dure ermine, for Stew vARD,—impaling, sable, a lion 
passant gardant or, between three esquires’ helmets 
argent, ‘garnished of the second, for Compton. 
The crest is, on a wreath or and asure a regal 
crown proper. 

We are at a loss to know who this “ Charles 
Steward” may have been. The costly monument, 
and a very large and handsome marble slab over 
the place of his interment, on which the same ar- 
morial bearings are to be seen, would imply that 
he was a person of some wealth and station. Can 
any of your readers give us any information con- 
cerning him. His death took place in July 1698, 
and was the consequence, as we learn from a 
Latin inscription on his monument, ‘of injuries 
received, in the first instance, by a fall from a 
horse. Wicrram Henry Jones, 

Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. 


Scotch Macaronic Poem.—In Pinkerton's Sco- 
tish Poems, vol. iii., is one entitled the “ Houlate,” 
written during the reign of James II. 
time the Scottish kings had got completely 


The arms he impales on his shield, however, | 
but | 


| every literary remain of the Irish, in order the 


respectively took their names ? 


Analysis of the History and Antiquities of Ireland, 
prior to the Fifth Century, Dublin, 1791, says, 

“Tt was till the time of James the First an object of 
(the English) government to discover and to destroy 
more 
fully to eradicate from their minds every trace of their 
ancient independence.” 

The author afterwards specifies instances of this 
destruction, viz. by Sir Geo. Carew and Sir Henry 
Sidney in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

What corroboration can be adduced of this 
charge (probable, however, in itself)? Who was 
Mr. Webb? H. C. C. 


The Two Families De Albini. — What were 
the arms : — 1. Of De Albini, Brite, Lord of Bel- 
voir Castle? 2. Of De Albini, Pincerna, Earl of 
Arundel? And what were the places, in Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, from which these two families 
MELETES. 


Celtic Cumberland. — Mr. Geo. Ellis, in his 
Introduction to his Specimens of Early English 


| Metrical Romances (p. 35. of Bohn’s edition), in a 


note, says that the Regiam Majestatem contains 


| many Celtic or British terms, “ and so do various 
| old charters respecting Cumberland and Dumfries- 


By this | 


ashamed of their Gaelic or Irish origin, and of | 


the old court bards who were retained to comme- 
morate it. 
upon the institution and the language. 
follows 


It is as 


“The Ruke callit the Bard. 
“Sa come the Ruke, with a rerde and a rane roch, 
A bard out of Irland with banochadee! 
Said ‘ Gluntow guk dynydrach hala mischty doch ; 
Reke her a rug of the rost, or scho sall ryve thee! 
Misch makmory ach mach momitir moch loch ; 
Set her doun, gif her drink ; what deill ayles ye?’ 
O’Dermyn, O’Donnall, 0’ Doe shardy Droch ; 
Thir are the Ireland kingis of the Erchrye; 
O’Knewlyn, 0" Coroquhor, O’Gregre Mac Grane, 
The Chenachy, the Clarschach, 
The Beneschene, the Ballach, 
The Krekrye, the Corach 
Scho kennis thame ilkane.” 
. Will an Irish or a Gaelic reader translate this ? 
C.C 
Motto.—Can any of your readers kindly sup- 
J J ) 
ply me with a motto for a “thing of shreds and 
patches ;” in other words, a book containing anec- 
dotes, episodes, and incidents of'travel and social 
military adventure? There is nothing of war in 
its pages, but a great deal of love, &c. An Eng- 
lish motto would be preferred. M.S. R. 


Destruction of Irish Records and other MSS. by 
the English.— An elegant but diffuse Irish writer 


The poem now referred to is a satire | 


of the last century (Mr. William Webb), in his 
i 


shire.” Where are these charters? and what are 
their dates? Have any of them been published ? 
Extracts from them, showing the Celtic or British 
words, would be a contribution to ethnology. 
H. C. C. 
Royal Fishes —Whiat are the texts in the im- 
perial civil law which make the greater fishes a 
fiscal property? The germ of the institution 
seems hinted at by Juv enal, i in his 4th Satire : 


“ Si quid Palfurio, si credimus Armillato, 
Quicquid conspicuum pulchrumque est squore toto 
Res fisci est, ubicunque natat.” 
H.C. C 


Captain Henry Mowatt, R. N. — In Rodd’s Ca- 
talogue of Books and MSS., London, 1843, p. 62., 
is the following :— 


“ Mowatt (Capt. Henry, R.N.), Relation of the Services 
in which he was engaged in America from 1759 to the 
close of the American War, 1783, folio.” 


Can any of your re: aders give me any informa- 


| tion of the w hereabouts of this m: anuscript, or of 


its contents? Iam ee desirous to obtain a cor- 
rect transcript of it, as it will probably throw 
light on an important point of American History. 
Norrie Hitt. 
Plaistow. — There are Plaistow in Essex, Plais- 
tow near Bromley in Kent, Plaistow in Sussex, 
near Petworth, all near Roman sites. ‘The word 
“ Play” is found in the word “ Playford” applied 
to a Roman site in Suffolk. What does Playstow 
mean? Does it denote the site of a Roman am- 
phitheatre, a place for plays or games ? 


Ilype CLARKE. 
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Forty Days’ Rain after certain Saints’ Days. — | 


The well-known saying that if it rains on St. 
Swithin's Day it will rain for forty days after, is 
believed in France of St. Medard’s day. In Tus- 


cany the same thing is said of St. Gallo’s day; and | 


in Rome of a saint whose name I could not learn. 
Can any of your readers supply me with the name, 


and the date of his festival ? A. A. | 


Napier's Bones. — Did this ingenious contriv- 


ance ever come into frequent use, or was it super- | 


seded at once by logarithms — the other splendid 
discovery of Napier? I think I once saw a box 
of them many years ago, when I neither knew 
their name nor use, on a lumberer’s stall. Can 
they be purchased now anywhere? The only al- 
lusions to them that I have ever seen are in Hu- 
dibras, who despoils Sidrophel of them and other 
plunder; and in one of Walter Scott's novels, 
where one of the characters swears “ by the bones 
of the immortal Napier.” Was Napier Baron or 
only Laird of Merchistoun? What did he con- 
trive to fill his Rabdologia with, the explanation 
of the use of the “ bones,” or “rods,” being so 
simple ? E. G. R. 


Cranmer's Life Abridged. — 

“The Abridgment of the Life of the most Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas Cranmer, Sometime Lord Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury, composed by John Strype, D.D., 
and containing the History of the Church of England, 
and the Reformation of it during the Primacy of the said 
Arch-Bishop. Done by John Conrad Stephen Hdlling, 
Superintendent of the Churches in the County of Del- 
menkorst, and First Minister of the Gospel in the chief 
City thereof. Hanover, Printed for Nicholas Forster, 
Bookseller to His Majesty, 1725.” 

This small octavo of 202 pages is dedicated to 
His Highness Prince Frederick. Is it in any way 
remarkable ? S. F. Creswet. 


Cardinal Pole. —1 lately acquired a beautiful 
copy of a little work, of which the following is the 
title : — 

“Epistole Due Duorum Amicorum, ex quibus vana, 
flagisiosaque Pontificum Pauli Tertii et Julii Tertii, et 
Cardinalis Poli, et Stephani Gardineri Pseudo-episcopi 
Vuintoniensis Angli, eorumque adulatorum sectatorumque 
ratio, magna ex parte potest intellige. Apocalypsis Cap. 
18. Cum pape priuilegio, ad momentum hore.” 

It is not paged. At the end is an article “de 
Studio et Zelo Pietatis Cardinalis Poli,” consisting 
of four leaves. 

Can you give me any information in relation to 
this small, and, I suspect, rare little volume. 


J. M, | 


Airish or Arish. — In Cornwall, and I believe 
also in Devonshire, a field from which corn has 
been cut, a stubble field, is so called. Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” say whence the word 
is derived ? Joun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


Penhill.—Penhill is a hill at the commencement 
| of Wensleydale in Yorkshire. What is the deri- 

vation of this name ? And what the correct story 
| attached to it ? TS V. G 


Frederick VI1., King of Denmark.—Is the King 
of Denmark descended from Frederic, Prince of 
| Wales, father of George III, and if so, how ? 
Who is his heir ? A. M. W. 


Books that never existed. — A ten days’ sale of a 
superb collection of ancient and modern books, 
among which is an early Luther's Bible priuted 
on vellum, is advertised by Heussner, of Brussels, 
to commence Nov. 3. 1858. In it is the following 
curious volume :— 

“Lot 1903. Catalogue d’une tres-riche mais peu nom- 
breuse collection de livres de feu M. le Comte J. N. A. de 
Fortoas. Mons, s. d. in-8° d. maroq. vert. {Saturday, 
Nov. 13.) 

“ Tiré @ petit nombre d’exemplaires, ce catalogue res- 
tera toujours recherché, comme souvenir d’une farce de 
bibliophile fort bien jouée. On sait que la bibliothéque et 
les livres en question n’ont jamais existé.” 

Mr. Heussner is a bookseller of the highest re- 
spectability, son-in-law and successor to Heberle 
of Cologne, formerly a very extensive collector of 
curiosities and ancient books: he would not use 
the words “on sait” without good authority. Do 
any of your readers recollect any other list or 
catalogue of imaginary books ? 
Georce Orror. 
Hackney. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Dr. John Thomas. —It appears there were two 
persons of the name of Dr. John Thomas, not 
easily to be distinguished; for somebody, says 
Bishop Newton, was speaking of Dr. Thomas, 
when it was asked, “Which Dr. Thomas do you 
mean?” “Dr. John Thomas.” “ They are both 
named John.” “Dr. Thomas who has a living in 
the city.” “They have both livings in the city.” 
“Dr. Thomas who is chaplain to the king.” 
“They are both chaplains to the king.” “ Dr. 
Thomas who is known to be a very good preacher.” 
“ They are both known to be very good preachers.” 
“Then the Dr. Thomas who squints.” “They 
both squint.” It is said that they were, after- 
wards, both bishops. Wanted particulars of these 
different, identical, clergymen by 

A Pozziep One. 

[During the last century there were three bishops 
connected with the Church of England bearing the same 
name, that of Dr. John Thomas, which has occasioned 
some confusion in the various notices of them. Even the 
careful Mr. Perceval, in the first edition of his valuable 
list of the English Episcopate has confounded two of 
them. We will notice each in the order of his conse- 


cration. : 
1. Dr. John Thomas of the Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
afterwards of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1713; 
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M.A. 1717; D.D. 1729; Rector of St. Vedast, Foster 
Lane in 1736; Chaplain to the King; Dean of Peter- 
borough; Bishop Elect of St. Asaph, but consecrated as 


Bishop of —— April 1, 1744; and translated to Salis- | 


bury, Nov. 25, 1761. Ob. July 19, 1766. 

2. Dr. amy Thomas, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford; Rector of St. Benedict’s and St. Peter’s, Paul’s 
Wharf; Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Chap- 
lain to the King; consecrated Bishop of Peterborough, 
Oct. 4, 1747; translated to Salisbury, 1757; to Winches- 
ter, 1761. Ob. May 1, 1781. 

8. Dr. John Thomas, Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street ; 
Dean of Westminster, 1768; and consecrated Bishop of 
Rochester, Nov. 13, 1774. Ob. Aug. 22, 1793. 

From this sketch it gvould appear that the first two are 
the clergymen noticed by Bishop Newton, as both were 
chaplains to the king, as well as incumbents in the city. 
That the first Bishop Thomas squinted is evident from 
the following anecdote related of him. ‘“ He was enter- 
taining the company with a humorous account of some 
man. In the midst of his story he stopt short and said, 
* The fellow squinted most hideously ; ? and then turning 
his ugly face in all the squinting attitudes he could, till 
the company were upon the full laugh, he added, ‘ and I 
hate your squinting fellows,’ ”] 


Keating's History of Ireland.—O'Conor, in his 


mon mista 


obedient servant, B. CreAke.” After this pathetic epistle, 
we are not surprised to find the translator’s name omitted 
from the title-page dated 1732.] 


Eve's Apple.— What is the origin of the com- 

ee of calling the fruit of the forbidden 
tree an apple? No such phrase occurs in the 
scripture, and its use has given rise to a great 


| many unseemly remarks, and sorry jokes. 


| apples,” 


Dissertations, p.10., says of the English translation | 


of this remarkable work : — 

“It is but justice to inform the reader that this pre- 
tended translation has hardly rendered him (i. ¢. the au- 
thor) justice in a single period through his whole work. 
The history given in English under Keating’s name is 
the grossest imposition that has ever yet obtruded on a 
learned age.” 

Do other Irish scholars share in this opinion ? 
Where and when was the Irish Keating published ? 


F.§. A. 


[ The mistake is probably due in part to a not very cor- 
rect translation of the Latin word pomum. From “ Pomum 
Adam,” we get “Adam’s apple.” Other circumstances, 
however, have helped the error. The idea that the fruit 
of Eden was an apple seems also to have found some 
countenance in former days among the learned Jews. 
Thus, on the Song of Solomon (ii. 5.), * ‘comfort me with 
the Targum has “ apples of the garden of Eden.” 
See also Song viii. 5. The supposition that the forbidden 
fruit was an apple may have originated thus. It has 
long been known that there grows in parts of Palestine a 
tree supposed to bear the identical kind of fruit by eating 
which our first parents fell. “Sunt ibi [in Palestina} 
arbores, que gignunt poma, que dicuntur Poma Adam, 
in quibus morsus [ !] evidentissime apparet ” (Du Cange, 
ed. Henschel, on Pomum Adam). Now of this tree we 
have a recent and trustworthy account from the able pen 
of Dr. Robinson, in his valuable Biblical Researches (1856, 


vol. i. p. 522., &c.) It is—such at least is his very satis- 


factory conclusion — no other than the Asclepias gigantea, 


H.C. C. | 


[Keating left his History of Ireland in manuscript, 
which Dermo’d O’Connor, who styles himself “ Antiquary 
of the Kingdom of Ireland” pretended “ faithiuliy to 
translate from the original Irish language.” Although 
the folio edition of this work has three different title- 
pages, dated 1723, 1726, and 1732, there was but one im- 
pression of the body of the work. Curiously enough the 
title-page of 1726, as well as that of 1732, are both called 


“ The Seconp Edition, with an Appendix, collected from | 


the Remarks of the learned Dr. Anthony Raymond of 


Trim.” At the end of the Appendix published in 1726, 
Creake the publisher has printed the following unfavour- 
able notice of the translator : — 

“ To the Subscribers for the first edition of Dr. Keating's 
History of Ireland. 

“GENTLEMEN. — The hardships I have undergone, by 
the vile treatment I have received from the translator 
Dermo’d O'Connor, who, without any thought or design 
of paying the expences of paper, print, engraving, and 
other accidental charges, before the Histo?y could be pub 
lished, spent and imbezzel’d about the sum of £300 in 
the space of seventeen months, great part of it being sub- 
scription money, which he never brought to account, nor 
Enever knew of, till publication of the History ; by which 
means | am greatly a sufferer in the publication, as being 
obliged to pay out of my own pocket about the sum 


| tories of Bedfordshire ? and if so, what ? 


aforesaid, more than I have as yet received for this His- | 


tory. As this is fact, it is a sufficient reason for falling the 
price of the //istury, to be sold for £1 10s. bound, which 
is much cheaper than the subscription price; but having 
no other way to reimburse me the money that I’m out of 
pocket, 1 hope you will excuse, Gentlemen, your most 


the fruit of which, though beautiful to the eye, is a mere 
puff-ball and collapses on being touched; and this fruit, 
says the learned Doctor, externally resembles a large 
smooth apple or orange. May not this resemblance have 
given occasion then, through the intercourse of our fathers 
with the East in days long past, to the old-fashioned per- 
suasion, whether aided or not aided by any Jewish tradi- 
tion, that the forbidden fruit of Paradise itself was actually 
an apple? Much interesting information on this subject 
may be found in Dr. Robinson’s work, as already referred 
to; and the curious reader may also consult pp. 2—6. of 
the short Dissertatio de Arbore Scientia Boni et Mali, by 
Olaus Celsiusywho cites, as well known, the following 
quaint couplet : — 
“ Adam primus homo damnavit secula pomo, 
Per maium nobis intulit omne malum.” } 


History of Bedfordshire. —Are there any his- 
In what 
diocese are the parishes of Millbrook and Ampt- 
hill situated ? . F.N. H. 

{Millbrook and Ampthill are in the diocese of Ely. 
For the topography of the county, eonsult Lysons’s Ae- 
count of Bedfordshire, 4to., 1813; P arry’s Select Illustra- 
tions, containing Bedford, Ampthill, Houghton, Luton, 
and C hicksand, 4to., 1827; Fisher’s Collections, 4to., 1817; 
and Fisher's Manumental Remains and Antiquities, 4to., 
1828 In the British Museum, Addit. MS., 21,067, are 
I. O. Marsh’s collections for the Biography of Bedford- 
shire. | 


“ What is a ow ?—In The Mayor of 
Garratt, Act I. Se. 1., the inimitable Major Stur- 
geon says: “Oh! could you but see me salute! 
You have never a spontoon in the house ?” “No!” 
answers Sir Jacob, “but we could get you shove 
pike.” What sort of weapon was a spontoon ? 
As the Enfield rifle has superseded “ Brown Bess,” 








in a few years people may wish to know exactly 
what a musquet was? A.A 

[A spontoon is a weapon much like a halbert, formerly 
used instead of a half-pike by the officers of British regi- 
ments of infantry. With its motion certain commands 
were understood ; thus, when planted, the regiment 
halted; when pointed forwards, it marched; and when 
pointed backwards, it retreated, — Meyrick’s Ancient 


Arinour. | 





Replies. 
LORD WELLESLEY'S RESIGNATION, 
(2™ §S. vi. 247.) . 


The “ Statement,” respecting which your cor- 
respondent L. inquires, may be found in the Times 
of May 20, 1812, Courier of same date, and 
Morning Chronicle of the following day. It had 
previously been circulated privately, as appears 
from the second leader of the Courier of May 20, 


1812. The publication of the “ Statement” in | 


the newspapers seems to have been precipitated 
by a reference to it in the Morning Chronicle of 
May 18, 1812, which reference is noticed in the 
Courier of the same evening. The subject came 
subsequently before the House of Lords, in the 
angry debate of June 8, 1812 (Hansard, vol. xxiii. 
col, 365) ; and the “ Statement” itself again ap- 
pears in Hansard, being appended in a note. It 
is very plainly alluded to in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of July, 1812, p. 37., as also in Napier’s 
Peninsular War (ed. 1851, iv. 155): and Lord 


Wellesley’s sentiments, though not so plainly set | 


forth as in the “ Statement,” are‘distinctly trace- 
able, to a certain extent, in'a pamphlet entitled, 
Authentic Correspondence and Documents explaining 
the Proceedings of the Marquess of Wellesley and 
of the Earl of Moira, 5th ed. 1812; a loosely 
printed pamphlet of 87 pages, price 3s. 6d., evi- 
dently published in the interest of Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

The “ Statement,” though not an official docu- 
ment, is a paper of great historical importance. 
Its private circulation, whether in foul play or in 
fair, by Lord Wellesley’s “ friends,” and its con- 
sequent publication in the newspapers of the day, 
evidently had the effect of preventing his Lord- 
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| fairs of Buonaparte might have been brought to a 
speedier crisis, and no small expenditure both of 
life and treasure spared. 

The manner in which the “ Statement” came 
under the notice of the House of Lords is curious. 
| Lord Wellesley had complained that in his at- 
| tempts to form an administration after Mr. Per- 

ceval'’s death he had been met by “ personal ani- 
| mosities” of a “ dreadful” kind (on the part of 
| the surviving members of Mr. Perceval’s ministry, 


who refused to hold office with him). The Eari 
of Harrowby says in justificatjon (Hansard, Jeune 
8, 1812), “ We offered to form an administration 
with the noble Lord” [Wellesley] . . . “ himself 
| to have the distinguished place.” But “was there 
| not a Statement published in the newspapers, in 
which the noble Lord accused his late colleagues 
of incapacity ” &c.? This unlucky Statement was 
more particularly an attack on Mr. Perceval, 
who had fallen by the hand of an assassin not 
long before. “ Was this a moment for attack on 
that right hon. gentleman, when he was no 
longer in existence to answer it? Was it fitting 
that, when we had just returned from the melan- 
choly duty of following his hearse, the publica- 
tion of such a Statement should be thrust upon 
us ?”—Lord Wellesley replies, “ The fact is, that 
many of my friends, who were very anxious with 
respect to the causes of my resignation, took down 
| in writing expressions which I dropped in the 
heat of conversation, some of which I would now 
recal, but which I would not substantially retract.” 
He would have given any money, Lord W. added, 
that the Statement had not been published just 
then. He might well say that. No wonder that 
Pearce, in his Life of Lord Wellesley, leaves the 
subject untouched. 

It may be as well to bring the dates into one 
view. Lord Wellesley tendered his resignation 
to the Prince Regent, Jan. 16; surrendered the 
seals of office Feb. 19. Mr. Perceval was assas- 
sinated May 11, buried May 16. Reference to 
the statement reflecting on Mr. P., in Morning 
Chronicle and Courier, May 18. Publication in 
Times and Courier, May 20, in Morning Chronicle, 
May 21. Debate in Mouse of Lords, June 8. 
(All in 1812.) Tuomas Boys. 


ship’s return to office after the assassination of | 


Mr. Perceval, perhaps as premier. He missed 
that chance, and never recovered it. As one 
ground of his resignation was dissatisfaction at 
the insufficient aid afforded by the Perceval ad- 
ministration to Lord Wellington in Spain, had 
the Marquis returned to office with power to 
carry out his own ideas, and had he retained that 
power at the period of the battle of Vittoria in 
1813, the probability is that his illustrious brother, 


instead of having to wait till the spring of 1814, | 


would have been able to invade France ere the 
year 1813 had terminated, in which case the af- 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS QUARLES. 
(24 S. vi. 201. 299.) 

Your Dublin correspondent, ‘AAs, has now 
placed beyond debate, I 

the Loyall Convert, as well as verified another 

very interesting political tract by Quarles — The 

Profest Royallist : his Qvarrell with the Times — 

which is not to be found in the library of the 

| British Museum. He states, however, that the last- 

| mentioned was published at Oxford, whereas 

Lowndes assigns London as the place of its publi- 


think, the authorship of 
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cation. Are the three tracts (The Loyall Convert, 
New Distemper, and Whipper Whipt) reprints in 
one vol., having a new title; or, three books bound 
up together, having distinct — ? Most 
likely they appeared originally in Oxford, and 
(perhaps) were subsequently republished by the 
author's friends in London. The Loyall Convert 
bears on its title-page the date of 1643, which 
Thomason, the cotemporary bookseller, has altered 
to 1644, adding also the very day of its publica- 
tion—namely, the 9th of April. That amendment 
looks too precise for questioning, and it tallies, 


moreover, with the well-authenticated accounts of 


the author's last sad experiences. 

I incline to the opinion that the above three 
tracts were separate publications, and that the 
Loyaill Convert is the first in order, as well as in 
interest. 
the interference of Parliament, the confiscation of 
the author’s property, &c. The other two (i. e. 
New Distemper and Whipper Whipt) are neither 
mentioned by the poet’s biographers, nor included 
in any bibliographical list. 

‘There are two other works, usually attributed to 


School of the Heart, and Judgment and Mercy for 
A filicted Souls. When was the first originally 


It was that, at least, which occasioned | 


| have been 
‘ shields besides those 
Quarles, but which I am unable to verify — The | 


published; or what is the date of the earliest copy | 


extant? It was reprinted at Bristol in 12mg, 
1808. The second was reprinted in London in 8vo. 
1807, and edited by “ Reginald Wolfe, Esq.” (i. e. 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D.). The pseudo-editor, 
although professing to bestow “ a biographical and 
critical introduction” to the “new edition” of the 
work in question, contents himself by giving the 
most meagre and disconnected extracts imagin- 
able from the writings of others, omitting altoge- 


ther notices of previous editions, as well as his | 


authority for attributing the book to Quarles. I 
have a strong suspicion that both these works owe 


their origin to the zeal of some surviving friend of 


the poet (perhaps Benlowes), who collected the 
material for each out of his common-place book, 
or other disjecti membra found in his bureau — 
if, indeed, they were not invented for the nonce 
by some speculative bookseller in the seventeenth 
century. B. 

[ The School of the Heart was first published in 12mo., 
1647; again in 1674, 1675, and 1676. It first appeared 
with Quarles’s name in the Bristol edition, 12mo. 1808, 
with a Preface signed “C. De Coetlogon, Lower Grosvenor 
Place.” In 1845, Mr. Tegg also issued an edition with 
Quarles’s name; and the same firm, in ita forthcoming 
Trade Sale, has announced a new edition, still with 
Quarles’s name. Now, it is stated in the third edition 
of The School of the Heart, 1675, that it was written by 


MILLBROOK CuuRCH (2™ §, vi. 246.), AND THE 
HEWETT MONUMENT (2™4 §, vi. 294.) 


I have been requested to give some farther ex- 
tracts from my notes concerning the family of 
Hewett of Ampthill and Millbrook, and have 
much pleasure in complying. 

The epitaph inscribed on the mural tablet, to 
which I referred, runs thus: — 

“ Hic jacet Armigeri Gulielmi corpus Huetti 

Uxorisque Maris, quam fati priorem 

Eripuere; duos Natos tunc mortua Mater 

Post se sollicito patri mundoque reliquit, 

Hee est conditio, status hic, hc gloria carius, 

Nostra sit hac quamvis non est lux crastina nostra. 

GHD co ccc tseesncss 
Maria obiit 7™° die Junii, 1602,” 

Extract from parish registers : — 

“Maria Hewet the wife of William Hewet, gent., was 
SNE « 66 6a day of June, 1602. 

: William Hewet, Esquyre, was buried y* 23¢ Mar. 
1622.” 

Since I wrote the article (2"* S. vi. 294.), I 
informed that the remains of other 
mentioned existed on the 
sarcophagus, and that the shield I noted as quar- 
tered consisted of the Hewet arms quartered, and 
impaling others. The probability, then, is that the 
shield stood thus: Sa. a chev. counter, embattled 
between three owls arg., quarterly, with gu., 10 
billets or, 4. 3. 2. 1. for Button of Ampthill, whose 
heiress, Margaret, daughter of William Button, 
Ampthill, married Thomas Hewet from Shenley- 
bury or -bower, Herts, the grandfather of William 
of Millbrook. The impalement was probably 
Price or Ap Rheese of Washingley, Hunts, whose 
daughter Mary (as above), married Wm. of Mill- 
brook. Any other shield must have been for 
Tilston, of Tilston, Cheshire, mother of Wm. of 


| Millbrook: Az., a bend coticed or, between three 


the author of Zhe Synagogue annexed to Herbert's | 
Poems, which is generally ascribed to Christopher Har- 
vey, or Harvie. See the prefatory notice to The Syna- 


gogue printed with Herbert’s Temple (Pickering’s edition) ; 
Walton’s Angler, by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. 156.; Sir John 
Hawkins’s notes to Walton’s Angler; and “ N. & Q.,” 1* 
S. iii. 390. 469.; iv. 141. 241. 440.5; v. 92.—Ep.] 


garbs of the second. 

With respect to the extinction of the family, 
this I imagine to be scarcely probable, as there 
are no less than thirteen lines from which descen- 
dants may exist. The Visitations of 1566—1582 
give four sons of Rich. of Ampthill by Margery 
Tilston, viz. Wm. of Millbrook, Edmund, Aylmer 
or Arthur of London, and Robert. 

Visitation of 1634 gives two sons of Wm. of 
Millbrook by Mary Ap Rheese or Price, viz. 
Robt., afterwards of Ampthill, and William ; and 
eight sons of this Robert of Ampthill, viz. Francis, 
John, Charles, Robert, Thomas, William, Andrew, 
and Edward, by Mary, daughter of Sir Edward 
Mowryngs, Knt. and Bart. of Waldershams or 
Waldershey, Kent. 

Whether any of these sons succeeded to the 


| paternal estates I do not know, nor when these 


lands passed out of the family. There is a Visita- 
tion of 1669 in the Heralds’ College, which might 
elucidate this point, as far as that date ; but as the 
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exorbitant charges made by the Heralds preclude 
reference to the Visitation, I must propose the 
Query in your paper. 

The register-books of Millbrook give, in addi- 
tion to the lines mentioned, the baptism of a 
“ William, the sonne of Edmund Hewet and Mar- 
garet his wyfe, 1615.” 

The registers of Ampthill may perhaps elucidate 
the problem of the existence of any descendants, 
and the wills in the Diocesan Will-office and Doc- 
tors’ Commons may enable me to identify them; 
but I do not as yet possess any extract from the 
books pertaining to that parish. Perhaps the 
publicity given to the matter through the columns 
of “ N. & Q.” may produce communications from 
persons who believe themselves to be descended 
from the Hewets of Ampthill and Millbrook. 

The only suggestion of any descendants of that 
family I have discovered is (and I give the au- 


| Church I cannot understand. 


thority entirely on its own merits), the pedigree | 


of the Hewetts of Dunston-Bassett, and Stretton 
(now represented by Sir George Hewett, Bart.), 
given in Nichols’s History and Antiquities of Leices- 
ter; thus — 

“Pedigree of Hewet of Dunston-Bassett and Stretton, 


from the Visitation of 1681-2, signed by George Hewett, | 


Mar. 24, 1681-2. N.B. In proof of Arms, Mr. Hewett 
referred to the Bedford books, and alledged he had a sanc- 
tion of the Arms, signed by Mr. Camden. 

“Wm. Hewett of Milbrooke and Ampthill, Beds, after- 
wards of Dunston-Bassett, married ....... i 
&c. &e.” 


The only William not accounted for mentioned 


Dickens, 


in the pedigree of Hewet of Ampthill and Mill- | 


brook, is William, second son of William of Mill- 
brook, and Mary Price or Ap Rheese ; but as the 


will of Sir William Hewett, Knt., Lord Mayor of | 


London, proved 1566, bequeaths to his “nephew,” 
William, son of brother Thomas, his property, &c. 
at Dunston-Bassett, it is obvious the William 
afterwards of Dunston-Bassett (as above) must be, 
if correct at all, a William not mentioned in Ampt- 
hill pedigree, a son of Thomas of Shenleybury, 
Herts, and Margaret, the heiress of the Buttons of 
Ampthill. But Thomas, the brother of Sir Wil- 
liam, was a wealthy merchant, and his will (1575) 
does not mention any son Richard, nor property 


at Ampthill; but it mentions instead a son Henry, | 


and his own wife Elizabeth (instead of Margaret), 
and his manor or grange called Shire-oak, Notts. 
If the Thomas Hewett from Shenleybury, Herts, 
who married the heiress of the Buttons of Ampt- 
hill, was Thomas, the brother of Sir William 
Hewett, the Lord Mayor, the Hewetts of Ampt- 
hill and Millbrook were descended from the ancient 
family seated anterior to the Conquest at Manor 
Hewits, Ashford, Kent (vide Hasted’s Hist. Kent.), 
afterwards of Yorkshire, from which sprang the 
families of Hewetts, Headley Hall, York, barts. ; 
Pishiobury, extinct in main line with George, 
Viscount Hewett ; Shire-oaks ; and Stretton. 


[294 S. VI. 147., Ocr. 23. ’58. 





I fear I have already trespassed too much upon 
your space, but if the subject is of sufficient in- 
terest, I will on a future occasion unravel the 
tangled thread of the descent of these families, 
which have been confused together by all genealo- 
gists from the similarity of Christian names, and 
from want of sufficient research into wills and 
such evidences. J. F.N. H. 


THE ROOD LOFT. 
(2™ S. vi. 141. 193. 270.) 

How either of your correspondents, H. D’Avs- 
neEY or Lincoinugensis, could pronounce unneces- 
sary or irrelevant my supplying an omission which 
went to the serious extent of leaving out the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity from the doxolo- 
gical termination of one of the hymns of the 
The omission of 
the copyist was accidental, no doubt, but the four 
lines were given in “ N. & Q.” as copied from the 
lectern, and it was surely of some importance to 
restore the serious omission. As to the word et, 
I have a shrewd suspicion how the case stands 
with it, but must wait for my next opportunity of 
visiting Ranworth to make sure. 

My assertion that the verse in question was 
never sung after the epistle or gospel is consi- 
dered “not satisfactorily established,” and it is 
observed that a very little examination will pro- 
bably justify the contrary assumption. Why really 
I never expected to be called upon ® prove that 
the well-known hymn, Jesu Redemptor omnium, of 
which the verse under discussion forms the well- 
known termination, and which has been used for 
ages in the divine office at matins and vespers, was 
ever used at mass! I might as well be asked to 
prove that the chasuble and mass vestments were 
never used at the office in choir. But if the verse 
in question was painted at the back of the lectern 
for actual use — which I still doubt — it must be 
observed that during the Octave of Christmas, and 
on some other festivals, all the hymns at the dif- 
ferent canonical hours were ended with this same 
verse. So that possibly it may have been con- 
spicuously painted there for the convenience of 
the choir, saving them the trouble of turning 
each time to the actual hymn of which it forms 
the proper conclusion. But no one who knows 
anything of the distinctive usages of mass and 
office, would venture such an assertion as that 
any verse of a hymn of matins or vespers was 
ever repeated after the epistle or gospel at mass. 

Nor can it avail to recur to the variations in 
the uses of religious orders; for the question is 
here of a lectern in a parish church ; nor did the 
religious of any order ever use an office hymn at 
mass. After the epistle, was chanted a Gradual, 
Tract, Prose or Sequence; after the gospel was 
simply answered, Laus tibi Christi, or more an- 
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ciently Amen. The place from which the gospel 
was sung was always elevated, and called some- 
times the jube, sometimes pulpitum, analogium, 
ambon, or simply gradus. The gospel was for- 
merly sung on the south side, where the men 
stood. See Amalarius, De Off., lib. iii. c. 2., as 
referred to by Mr. Maskell in his Ancient Liturgy 
of the Church of England, p. 46. note ; where he 
also observes that an old Ordo Romanus takes it 
for granted that on entering a church one would 
have the men on the right hand, or south side, and 
the women on the north. F. C. H. 





JEST BOOKS. 
(2™ S. vi. 206. 272.) 


Subjoined is a list of Jest Books in my posses- 
sion, not included in R. S. Q.’s list. They are all 
in prose, and fall within the proper denomination 
of Jest Books :— 


Amusements, Serious and Comical, or a New Collection 
of Bon Mots, Keen Jests, Ingenious Thoughts, Pleasant 
Tales and Comical Adventures; 8vo., Lond., 1719. 

British Jester, or Wit’s Companion, by Marcus Merry, 
Esq., 18mo., Lond., 1797. 

The Budget of Mirth, frontisp., 12mo., Dublin, 1804. 

The Button Makers’ Jests, by George King of St. 
James’s, Button Maker, 12mo., Lond., n. d. 

The Cabinet of Mirth or Comic Medley, 12mo., Lond., 
n. d. 

The Care Killer or Betsy Dawson's Drolleries, frontisp., 
12mo., Lond., n. d. 

The Care Killer, or a Happy Knack of Spending an 
Evening without Company, by Jonathan Jolly, Esq., 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Attic Wits, 12mo. Lond., 
1807. 

Colman’s Jests, frontisp., 12mo., Lond., n. d. 

The Comical! Jester, or Laughable Companion, frontisp., 
12mo., Lond., 1808. 

The Convivial Jester, or Bane of Melancholy, frontisp., 
12mo., Lond., 1800. 

The Court of Momus, being a Choice Collection of Ori- 
ginal Jests, frontisp., 12mo., Lond., n. 

Cut and Come again, or Humorous Bar Anecdotes, a 
Specimen of Irish Originality and Curren-t Wit, 12mo., 
Dublin, 1812 and 1818. 

The Droll Miscellany, or Book of Fun, by Ferdinando 
Funny, Esq., M. M., and Professor ofeDrollery, 12mo., 
Dublin, 1760. 

England's Genius, or Wit Triumphant, 8vo. Lond., 
1734. | 
Fragmenta Aulica, or Court and State Jests in Noble | 
Drollery, by T. S. Gent., frontisp., 12mo., Lond., 1662. 

The Fun Box broken Open, or Joke upon Joke, 12mo., 
Lond. and York, n. d. 

The Funny Jester, by Sir Toby Tickleside, Alderman 
and Citizen of Comus’s Court, 8vo., Gainsborough, 1791. 

Garrick’s Jests, frontisp., 12mo., Lond., n. d. 

The Infant Roscius, or New Museum of Wit, 12mo., 
Lond., 1805. 

Irish Bulls selected by that Tight Lad 
Flannigen, portrait, 12mo., Lond., n. d. 

Irish Humourist, or Essential Spirit of Laughter, Part 
1,, 12mo., Belfast, n. d. 

Joe Miller's Pickwick Jest Book, 12mo., Otley, n. d. 

Jokes of the Cambridge Coffee Houses in the 17th 


Teddy Och 


| patient laboured. 


ue by James Orchard Halliwell, 12mo., Cambridge, 
842. 


The Jolly Sailor’s Jester, or British Tar’s Companion, 
frontisp., 8vo., Southwark, 1795.4 

The Laird of Logan, 12mo., Glasgow, 1841. 

Laugh and be Fat, or an Antidote against Melancholy, 
7th edition, 12mo., Edinburgh, 1764. ; 

Laugh and be Fat, or the Wit’s Companion, 12mo., 
Dublin, 1822. 

Laugh and Grow Fat, or the Comical Budget of Wit, 
12mo., Falkirk, 1827 [a different work from that in R. 8. 
Q.’s list. } 

Literary Pills to dispel Melancholy, or Momus’s Cabi- 
net of Mirth, 18mo., Lond., 1811. * 

Magazine of Wit, 12mo., Dublin, 1808. 

The New British Universal Jester, or the Wit's Com- 
panion, frontisp., 8vo., Lond., 1788. 

The New Joe Miller, or Jester’s Companion, 12mo., 
York, n. d. 

The Nut Cracker, and every Nut a Sound Kernel, by 
Timothy Tickle, Esq., Chief Joker to the God of Laugh- 
ter, 12mo., Lond., 1804. 

Olla Podrida from the Hull Advertizer, 12mo., Hall, 
n. d. 

The Pickwick Treasury of Wit, or Joe Miller’s Jest 
Book, 12mo., Lond., 1845. 

Pills to Purge Melancholy, by J. Grin, Esq., portrait, 
12mo., Dublin, n. d. 

The Pleasing Jester, or Merry Companion, 12mo., 
Lond., 1776. 

Polly Peachum’s Jests, 8vo., Lond., 1728. 

Quick’s Whim, ‘or the Merry Medley, 12mo., Lond. 
1791. 

The Rational Humourist, frontisp., 8vo., Beverley, 1815. 

Sprightly Jester, or Coffee House Companion, 18mo., 
Lond., n. d. 

Tegg’s Prime Jest Book, Bang up to the Mark, 12mo., 
Lond., n. d. 

Tim Grin’s Jests, or the New London Joker, 3rd edition, 
frontisp., 8vo., Lond. 1788. 

Town and Country Jester, 12mo., Lond., n. d. 

Universal Jester, by Ferdinando Killigrew, Esq., frontisp. 
12mo., Lond., n, d. 

Wit’s Library, frontisp., 12mo., Derby, n. d. 

Yankee Notions, or American Joe Miller, 12mo., Glas- 
gow, 1842. 

Yorick’s Budget, or Repository of Wit, frontisp., 12mo., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1810. 

I may mention that of a few of the foregoing I 
have duplicate copies, which I shall be pleased to 
exchange for others with any collector who may 
also have any duplicates. Sumo. 





PHYSICIANS FEES. 
(2™ §. v. 495.) 


In the old days of the Egyptians, when a man was 
sick, his relatives used to inquire among neighbours 
and persons passing near the house, if they knew 
of any remedy for the complaint under which the 
An “acknowledgment” for 
valuable counsel rendered was, I believe, the origin 
of the fee; touching which X. Y. makes a query 
which you have not answered. The sovereigns of 
heathen times paid their physicians by the year, 
from 2000/, to 40002, sterling. This did not pre- 
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clude them from realising an equal amount by 
private practice. There is a tradition that the 
Emperor of China pays his physician a fixed salary, 
only during the time his majesty continues well. 
With the first symptom of indisposition the salary 
is stopped. Although the origin of fees is stated 
to be as above, it. must be remembered that fees 
are not supposed to exist at all. I believe that, 
by such name, a physician cannot recover his ho- 
norarium for advice rendered. A _ counsellor 
would be in the same condition, but he takes his 
fee. before the advice or service is rendered. Now 
there is a religious reason why fees are supposed 
not to be taken by physicians. Among the Chris- 
tian martyrs are reckoned the two eastern bro- 
thers, Damian and Cosmas. They practised as 
physicians in Cilicia, and they were the first mor- 
tal practitioners who refused to take recompense 
for their work. Hence they are called the Azar- 
gyri, or, “without money.” All physicians are 
pleasantly supposed to follow this example. They 
never fake fees, exactly like Damian and Cosmas ; 
but they meekly receive what they know will be 
given, out of a christian humility, and with a cer- 
tain or uncertain reluctance, which is the nearest 
approach that can be made in these times to the 
two brothers who were in partnership at Egea, in 
Cilicia ; and who were clever enough to carry on 
the establishment long after their decapitation, by 
curing Justinian of a perilous disease, simply by 
their intercession; not, however, without fee, for 
he had to pay a monstrous heavy bill for the erec- 
tion of churches built by him out of pure grati- 
tude for his recovery. J. Doran. 


RUSHWORTH'S DIALOGUES. 
(2"¢ S. vi. 230.) 

Having looked into Des Maizeaux's Account of 
the Life an® Writings of Wm.Chillingworth, I send 
the following extracts, which will throw light on 
some of the points which occasioned perplexity to 
your correspondent S. C. : — 

“T must not forget his Answer to some Passages in the 
Dialogues publish’d under the name of Mr. Rushworth. 
The occasion was this. The Lord Digby desir’d Mr. 
Chillingworth to meet Mr. White, the true Author of 
these Dialogues, at the lodgings of Sir Kenelm Digby, a 
late convert to the Church of Rome. Their conference 
turn’d upon Tradition: and as Mr. White had treated the 
same matterin his Dialogues, which were not yet publish’d, 
Mr. Chillingworth, probably at the request of the Lord 
Digby, selected out of them some passages relating to that 
subject, and confuted them.” 

In a note on the above paragraphs, Des Mai- 
zeaux says: 

“ Now that Mr. Chillingworth had a manuscript Copy 
of these Dialogues, when he answer’d some passages in 
them, I infer from this, that all those passages, except 
the first, are wanting in the several Impressions of the 
Dialogues: and it is probable that they were struck out 
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of the Manuscript by Mr. White, after he bad seen Mr. 


Chillingworth’s Answer. However, the editor of that 
Paper of Mr. Chillingworth hath intitled it: An Answer 
to some Passages in Rushworth’s Dialogues: beginning 
at the third Dialogue, Section 12., p. 181. ed., Paris, 1654, 
about Traditions; taking for granted that all those pas- 
sages are to be found in the third Dialogue, which he 
might be led into, by finding the first passage to be as 
cited ; and concluding, without looking further, that the 
rest did follow.” 


In reply to S. C.’s Query, What is the external 
evidence on which the Answer to Rushworth is 
attributed to Chillingworth, I give an extract from 
Dr. John Patrick’s Abridgment of Chillingworth's 
Book, which is cited by Des Maizeaux in a note, 
p. 225.:— 

“ As for the Additional pieces that follow the Book, and 
were never before printed, he that reads them will find 
by the clearness of expression, the close way of arguing, 
and strength of reasoning, sufficient to convince him that 
they are.... the genuine productions of this great 
Man; but yet for his further satisfaction he may know, 
that the Manuscript out of which most of them were faith- 
fully transcribed, is an Original of Mr. Chillingworth’s own 


‘hand- writing, and now in the custody of the Rev. Dr. Ten- 


nison,” 

With respect to Hallam’s citation, it stands in the 
last edition of his Literature of Europe precisely 
as in the second. I doubt whether it is to be 
found at all in the Religion of Protestants. I 
should be inclined to suppose that the reference 
to “chap. iii. § 82.” originally stood to Dial. iii. 
sect. 12. of Rushworth’s Dialogues, and by some 
accident had been altered to its present form, 
which is undoubtedly incorrect. 

For an explanation of the term “the Collier's 
Faith,” I may refer S.C. to“ N. & Q,” 1* S.v. 
523. 571.; x. 334. “Adutds. 

Dublin. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Haveringmere (1* S. vii. 454.) — At the above 
reference was a query about this lake, which was 
said to be near Wales, and that if certain words 
of reproach were uttered by persons navigating it, 
their boat wassinstantly upset. No reply was 
given to the query about this legend. I have 
recently found that there was a mere called 
Haveringmere in the parish of Soham, Camb. 
It is now drained and cultivated, but one of the 
mills on it is called Harrymere mill. I cannot 
account for the confusion of Cambridgeshire for 
Wales, unless the city of Ely, from which Haver- 
ingmere was only two or three miles distant, was 
confounded with the river Ely in Glamorganshire. 
This has been done in the last two or three years, 
for the newspapers in the counties adjacent to 
Cambridgeshire regularly reported the progress 
of “The Ely Tidal Harbour and Railway Bill” 
(Glamorganshire), as something interesting to 
their fen friends! If Haveringmere at all re- 
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sembled Whittlesea and the other fen meres the 
tradition may be easily explained ; for they were 
remarkable for sudden squalls of wind, very dan- 
gerous to boats, which the bargemen believed rose 
from the bottom of the mere. Whittlesea mere 
has recently been drained by steam, and is now 
chiefly under the plough. 
the newspapers at the time a statement that when 
its drainage was partially accomplished it was 


| Naples. 


I recollect seeing in | 


thickly covered with reeds, and the foxes from | 


the adjacent coverts of Northamptonshire took 


refuge there, and for one season had perfect im- | 


munity from the hounds. I fear I have done but 
little to explain the tradition of Haveringmere. 


But if I have succeeded in fixing its locality 
aright, we must hope that some of your Ely 


readers will investigate the subject thoroughly. 
E, G. ht. 


Doctor Florence Hensey (2™ S. vi. 245.) —W. 


What the opinion and the practice may be else- 
where, I cannot say: such it was, however, at 
Mr. Bucxton’s letter is very curious 
and valuable. I hope his leisure will — him 
to return again to the subject. ~S. A. 


The Tr icolor (2° §. vi. 215.) —I should feel 
much obliged if your correspondent would kindly 
refer me to the authorities on which the facts 
stated in his letter are based A. A. 


Medical Prescriptions (2° §. vi. 207.) —In 
answer to Rua's question, I beg to state what has 


od 


| been frequently communicated to me, namely, 


B. Mac Case asks whether this man is an Irish- | 


man, and whether any farther particulars are 
known concerning him; also, what became of him 
afterwards. 

In the Grand Mag. for 1758 there is a long 
account of this person. The paper is headed, 
“ Authentic Memoirs of the Life and Treasonable 
Practices of Doctor Florence Hensey, who re- 
ceived Sentence of Death 14th June, 1758, at 
Westminster for High Treason in holding trai- 
terous Correspondence with France. Abridged 
from a pamphlet just published.” The first para- 
graph in the paper is as follows : — 

“Florence Hensey was born in the County of Kildare 
in Ireland, from whence he came very young to England, 
and soon afier went over to Holland, where he was edu- 
cated in the University of Leyden. His natural parts 
were rather phlegmatic than sprightly, so that he made 


greater advances in Physic and the laborious Sciences | 


than in polite literature. He afterwards travelled in 
Switzerland, and continued some time at Berne, from 
whence he went to Italy, and from thence removed to 
Genoa; from Genoa he went to Lisbon, and traversed 
Spain in his way to France. By these travels he gained 
a competent knowledge of Italjan, Portuguese, 
Spanish; and his residence for some years in Paris en- 


and | 


abled him to speak and write the French tongue with | 


great fluency.” 

” . ° . 

There is a long account of his career, but I 
cannot find anything more about him after his 
trial but what is mentioned by your correspon- 


dent A. B.S. 
Tor 1 
End of the Fust of Lent (2™ §. vi. 235.)—Some 
of your corr spondents seem rather to argue as to 


what ought to be, than what is. I can not only 
repeat that the guns fired, the people rejoiced, 
and went out in their holiday clothes to Sorrento 
and Castellamare; but that I was told the reason 
to be, that at noon on the Saturday our Lord de- 
scended ad infervs to liberate the souls there, 
and, therefore, at that hour the fast was at an end. 


same force 


that the plan of writing medical prescriptions in 
Latin is universally adopted in Europe; and for 
this reason: That there may be one language 
common and intelligible to all medical students of 
either English or foreign Universities ; otherwise, 
if a person educated at an English University 
learnt only to give prescriptions in English, and 
another person educated at a French (or any 
foreign) University learnt only to write pre- 


scriptions in French, neither Englishman nor 
foreigner would understand each other's prescrip- 
tions, because not acquainted with each other's 
languages. M. B. 


* Some,” peculiar Norfolk Sense of (2°¢ 8S. vi. 
285.)—To express “It is exceedingly hot,” the 
Norfolk equivalent is, “That is some hotness.” 
The word some here is not from the Saxon som 
(nonnihil), but from the French somme, and means 
total. “It is total hotness.” The phrase “ all 
and some” often occurs in Chaucer, meaning al! 
and total. All is distributive, but some, meaning 
total, is collective. Someness in this dialect is 
totality. 

“ And sh ortly told all the occasion 
Why Dido came into that region, 
Of which as now me listeth nat to rime, 
It nedeth nat, it n’ere but losse of time, 
For this is all and some, it was Venus, 
His owne mother, that spake with him thus.” 
Lege ide of Goode Women, Dido. 
“ Jt is a congener of the Latin id, the Gothic ita, and 
the Sanscrit idan. That is similarly related to the Gothic 
thata and the Sanscrit tat.” (Lichho off Ny §8.) 
. J. Bucxton, 
Lichfield. 


For this extended use of the word “some,” 
in the sense of much or exceeding, we may in the 
first place find a parallel in the Scottish “ and 
some.” ‘And some, a phrase used in Aberd., 
Mearns, &c., as denoting preeminence above that 
which has been mentioned before.” Thus, “ wi’ 
the foremost up, and some,” equal to the foremost, 
and a good deal more than equal: “ He'll sing wi’ 
her, and some,” he sings as well as she, and a great 
deal betier. (Jamieson.) 

2. T: (some), in Greek, has occasionally the 
as the Norfolk “some.” Aéos 7, timor 
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ingens; xaxdv 71, malum magnum (cited by Schleus- 
ner on tis, § 5.). 


Words adapted to Beats of Drum, §c. (2™ 8. i. 
| 94.; ii. 339.) — Your correspondent M. S. R., in 


3. Tis, somebody (Acts v. 36., “Boasting himself | replying (2™ S. vi. 250.) so pleasantly to the Query 


to be somebody"): 7}, something (Gal. ii. 6., vi. 3.), 


i.e. a person of importance. On these and other | 


passages of the New Testament the various ver- 
sions may be consulted; and Schleusner, again, on 
ris, § 12., where he gives some striking instances. 


4. In Latin, aliquis has a similar use. “Meque, | 


ut facis, velis esse aliquem.” (Cicero.) 
“ Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis : probitas laudatur et alget.” 
Juvenal. 
Instances might be largely multiplied. For 
aliquis, in the last example, some read aliquid. 
The sense is the same. Tuomas Boys. 


Wells Library (2 §. v.  57.; vi. 178.) —I 


do not doubt the statement of A. A. that by | 


simply asking for the key of the Library, it was 
immediately produced. I am aware that the 
principal verger (who I am glad to say is a most 
civil and obliging person), for several years past 
(as well as his predecessor), has been accustomed 
to give admission to the Library as one of the 
“ sights” connected with the cathedral. My 
object in desiring access to the books was some- 
thing more than mere curiosity; and I therefore 
applied to the authorities for permission, not only 
to see, but to use the books, and was informed by 
the Dean himself, that it was one of the rules of 
the Chapter, with respect to the Library, that no 
one should be allowed admission to it without the 
company of some authorised person during the 
whole period of the visit. I am, however, bound 
to say that the Dean, in the most gentlemanly 
manner, expressed his regret that the rules should 
be so stringent, and even offered to accompany 
me himself whenever I would like to use the 
books. He, as well as one of the Canons, have 
also shown their desire to relax the Library 
regulations, and I am not without hope that this 
will ere long be the case. 

Many years ago the Library was valued more 
than it is now. I have reason to believe that the 
Chapter Registers contain frequent notices of the 
Library, and that statutes were obtained for its 
management. I know this was the case in 1679.; 
and inJ696 a librarian was elected with a salary 
of 40s. a-year. No doubt this practice existed 
before that time, as well as after; in fact, I be- 
lieve a salaried librarian was retained by the 
Chapter until a recent period. Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Shakspeare Portraits (2™ S. vi. 227.) —I have 
often seen a very large full-length portrait of 
Shakspeare in the hair-cutting room of Mr. Wal- 
ler, Great College Street, Camden Town, near 
the Eagle. Is it at all known, and can any one tell 
me by whom it was painted ? Query. 


| of Le Tamsour, has omitted the very explicit 
words adapted to the first bugle for dinner —dish- 
ing up: — 
“ Officers’ wives, get your puddings and pies; 
Soldiers’ wives, get your rations. 
Rations and pies, 
Rations and pies. 
Officers’ wives,” &c. 
Also the call for orders : — 
“Come for orders, come for orders, 
Come for orders, come ; 
Come for orders, come ; 
Come for orders, orderlies ali!” 

The call for defaulters is something similar; but 
as words have been adapted to all the calls, such 
as the call to turn out, at reveille the posts (before 
| and at tattoo), down to the simple “lights out,” 
and also to all the signals for Light Infantry 
movements, were I to transcribe them all, a whole 
number of “ N. & Q.” would be occupied. 

Capo Ixiwup. 


I have often heard the following words applied 
to that confounded “ ratapanning” that goes on 
about eight or nine o'clock in the evening in 
places where soldiers resort : — 


“Go to bed, Tom, go to bed, Tom ; 
Drunk or sober, go to bed, Tom.” 


There is another elegant morceau, but I know 
not to what particular beat it is applied : — 


“ What will you do with the drunken sodger? 
What will you do with the drunken solger? 
earl-y in the morning ? 
Put him in the guard-house till he gets sober; 
Put him in the guard-house till he gets sober, 
So earl-y in the morning. 
What will you do with him when he’s sober? 
What will you do with him when he’s sober? 
So earl-y in the morning? 
Give him three dozen at the triangles ; 
Give him three dozen at the triangles ; 
So earl-y in the morning!” 


G. H. K. 

John Noyes, M.P. for Caine (2™S. vi. 221.) — 
Some queries by Memor on the subject of his 
family appeared in the 2nd vol. of this series, but 
are still unanswered. I should be much obliged 
if Lrsya would inform me in whose possession the 
original letter was, or is supposed to be at present, 
as I have reason to believe that other curious letters 
and papers of his are in existence. T. H. Noyes. 


Blount Family (2™ §. vi. 286.)—For an ac- 
count of some members of this family, see Cham- 
| bers’s Biographical IUustrations of Worcestershire 
(p. 195.) ; Noake’s Notes and Queries for Wor- 
cestershire (pp. 120. 310.); and Nash's Worces- 
tershire (supra KipperMinstTeER, &c.). 

Curnpert Bepe. 
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Walk-money, Walk-mills, Walks (2" S. vi.285.) | 
— In East Norfolk certain village fairs are called 
“walks.” These are quite distinct from “ wakes,” 
and are not held on the festival of the patron 
saint of the church. Halvergate walk and Ling- 
wood walk are held on Michaelmas Day (O. S.), 
one of those churches being dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul, the other to S. Peter. Both of 
these are simply pleasure fairs; there is no busi- 
ness or hiring of servants. But I am told that 
Great Ormesby walk was for hiring of servants, 
and was held two days before Michaelmas (O. S.). | 
The “ walk,” it seems, was what is in other coun- 
ties called a “moss,” é. e. an irregular hiring ; 
while the statute or “ statty,” or sessions, as they 
are called in Norfolk, were held by precept from 
the high constable or other lawful authority. 

I can only suggest that the Oxburgh “ walk- 
money,” mentioned by Mr. Gopparp Jonson, 
may have been originally intended for clothing 
servants who had obtained situations at a “ walk.” 
Perhaps the Charity Commissioners’ Reports would 
determine this. Or the “ walk-moncy” may have 
been some fee or toll collected at a “‘ walk.” 

I cannot think that the “walk-mill"” derived its 
name from being turned by men walking inside a 
wheel. This, I imagine, is quite a modern in- 
vention. The “walk-mills” were probably turned 
by water-power, and were used for beating the 
cloth with the large wooden mallets called fulling- 
stocks, which, if done by manual power, would 
have been done without the intervention of an | 
engine: “Walcken i.q. bleyeken” (i.e. to bleach), 
and “ walcker, fullo,” are given by Kilian. Bos- | 
worth, A.-S. Dict., has “ wealcere, a fuller; weal- 
can, to roll, turn, tumble, revolve.” E. G. R. 


A walk-mill is a fulling-mill ; Germ. walkmiihle, 
from walken, to stamp, to pound. Fulling-mill 
from French fouler, to stamp, to pound. The in- 
vention was probably borrowed from the Flemings | 
(German and French), our masters in the art of | 
cloth-making. H. F. B. 


University Hoods (2™ §. vi. 211.) — Permit me 
to correct one or two slight errors into which | 
Mr. Gutca has fallen in his article on “ Univer- | 


sity Hoods.” 


degrees of B.D., M.A. Non-regent, B.C.L., and 
M.B. are of plain black silk, and are not lined at | 
all ; at least I never saw one made at the Univer- 
sity which had any lining. 
There is no doubt but that the hood for the de- | 
gree of D.D. at Cambridge, as well as for that of 
LL.D. (or what was more properly designated 
until the recent changes in the degrees in this 
faculty, of D.C.L.), ought to be, as Mr. Gurcs | 
states it, of scarlet cloth, lined with white ermine. 
But although this is uniformly worn in the Senate- 
house on the creation of a Doctor in both facul- | 





| (Griffin). 


ties, and in Doctors’ Commons by the Advocates 
being D.C.L. of Cambridge, on every other oc- 


| casion it is practically obsolete, as well at the 


University, as among the clergy who have pro- 
ceeded to this degree; the hood uniformly worn 
over the surplice being precisely the same by the 
D.D. as by the D.C.L., viz., scarlet cloth lined 
with rose-coloured silk. 

I think, too, that Mr. Gutcn will find upon in- 
quiry that the hood of the M.D., Oxon., is lined, 
not with crimson, but with rose-coloured silk, and 
is precisely the same as that for the D.C.L. 

As to the Cambridge proctors, it is true that on 


| ordinary occasions they wear their hoods squared, 


as Mr. Gutcu states; but on litany-days, and pos- 
sibly on some other important occasions, they wear 
them hanging behind in the common way, over a 


| black silk ruff, called a congregation ruff, fastened 


round the neck, over the M.A. gown. 

The Dublin M.A. hood which I saw was lined with 
lilac, and not blue; which is correct I know not. 

Until the very recent changes in the Law de- 
grees, they were always conferred by both Oxford 
and Cambridge in the Roman Civil Law, and not 
in Laws; and so they ought to be designated 
B.C.L. and D.C.L. respectively, and not LL.B. 
and LL.D. This will serve as a reply to another 
of your correspondents. D.C.L. Canras. 


Consecration of Bishop of Cork, §c. (2™ S. v. 
515.)—The Ven. William Fitzgerald, D.D., Arch- 


| deacon of Kildare, domestic chaplain to the Arch- 


bishop of Dublin, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Dublin (of which he 
had been a scholar, 1833), was consecrated to the 
united sees of Cork and Ross, and Cloyne (“in 
Ireland,” as your querist cautiously adds), ‘on 
Sunday the 8th of March, 1857, at morning ser- 
vice, in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, by Richard 
(Whately), Abp. of Dublin; and the Bishops of 
Down and Connor (Dr. Knox), and Limerick 
Having been present on that occasion, 

I remember that the cathedral was densely crowded. 
Joun Riston GarstIn. 


Town and Country Magazine (2™ S. vi. 190.) 
— The following extract from Dr. Busby’s Ar- 
guments and Facts demonstrating that the Letters 


Those worn at Cambridge by those bearing the of Junius were written by J. L. De Lolme (p. 55. 


note) although not a reply to the Query of your 
correspondent, may deserve a record in “ N. & 
Q.,” as affording some illustration of the history 
of this magazine : — 

“ The Italian Count, Carraccioli, whose lucubrations, 
under the head ‘ Bon Ton’ gave a few years since such 
celebrity to the Town and Country Magazine, as to pro- 
duce, while he wrote in this Miscellany, a sale of fourteen 
thousand copies per month, made, however, a near ap- 
proach to the English of De Lolme,” &c. 

What is Dr. Busby’s authority for this state- 
ment, and where can I learn more particulars of 
Carraccioli ? T. Cc. 
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To rule thé Roast (2™ 8. iv. 152.) — Xx. 
says at this reference, “ I want some illustrations 
to prove that roast is the right word.” I will fur- 
nish him with some. In 2 Hen. VI, Act I. Sc. 1 
we read : — 

“ Suffolk the new-made Duke that 
Rules the rost.” 
But an earlier use would be more satisfactory. 
In 

“ A most Excellent and comfortable Treatise for all 
such as are any maner of way either troubled in mynde 
or afflicted in bodie, by Andrew Kingesmyl, Fellow of 
Alsolne Colledge, 1585,” 


at the 20th page (unnumbered), I find this godly | hod doe.” & 
* hoc ge podge, cc. 


advice : — 


“ Let us not seeke after worldly wealth or earthly fe- | 
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licitie, let us not look heere to rule the roste, but to, be | 


rosted rather of Rulers.” 

Surely this is proof enough that roast (and not 
roost) is the proper word. In Elizabethan works 
the spelling of these two words is ever kept dis- 
tinct, — 

Roast = = roste, rost, 

Roost = rowst, rowste. 

The ruler of the roast, is, as Dr. Richardson 
says, the master of the feast. It is a pity the 
learned doctor should have cast so groundless a 
suspicion on “ roast.” CC. Mansrrecp Inciesy. 

Birmingham. 


Charles Diodati (1* S. viii. 577.) — Charles 


Diodati of Trinity College, Oxford, the friend of | 


Milton, was nephew of John Diodati, the eminent 

divine, and son of Theodore, who, although ori- 

ginally of Lucca, as well as his brother, married 

an English lady, and his son in every respect be- 

came an Englishman. See Chalmers’s Biogra- 

phical Dictionary, article “ John Diodati.” ‘Aricis. 
Dublin. 


Hocus pocus (2™ §. vi. 280.) —In reply to the 
above Query, I take the following extract from 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 1826, 2nd edit., 
2nd vol., pp. 275, 276. : — 

“ Tooke. What think you, for instance, of Hocus! 
Pocus! 

“ Johnson. Sir, those are exclamations of conjurers, as 
they call themselves. 

“ Tooke, Well, Doctor, let us join them, and try to he 
conjurers ourselves a little. We know that the common 
people ofttén use the aspirate unnecessarily, and as often 
omit the i: they const aatly say ingenous for ingenious; u 
and i are not only confounded by us, as in grum for grim, 


e., but were equally by the Romans, as /acruma was | 


lacrima. 

“ Johnson. You mean rather with y 

“ Tooke. No: they oftener wrote it with i: the con- 
ceited and ignorant used y, only to show they knew the 
derivation; as among us people write thyme contrary to 
the manner of pronouncing it. 

* Johnson. Pray go on. 

“ Tooke. The preliminaries acceded to, Aocus then is 
ocus out of use, or ocius; pocus is pocis. 

“ Johnson, What is that? 
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“ Tooke. The ancient Romans, followed in this by the 
modern Italians, wrote pocis or paucis, Clodius or Cludius, 
plodite or Plaudite. Ocus pocis is quickly! at few words! 
the conjurer’s word of command, as presto is. 

“ Johnson. You pronounce paucis as if the ¢ was ze. 

“ Tooke. So did the Romans: we are taught so by the 
Greek biographers and historians. They wrote Latin 
proper names according to the pronunciation — Kikeron, 
not Siseron; Kaisur, not Sesar; which, to their ears, 
would have been as absurd as Satan would have been for 
Catan.” 

Dr. Trench notices hocus pocus, but does not 
give the derivation; he describes it as a double 
word of strong rhyming modulation, and classes it 
with “ Willy ‘nilly, " «helter skelter,” “ tag rag,” 
See English Past and Pre- 
sent, 1856, 3rd edit., p. 136. 

I remember seeing at a bookstall in Belfast, in 
1840, an octavo volume, bearing the title Hocus 
Pocus, or the whole Art of Legerdemain. The 
quotation from the Latin Vulgate, * Hoe est Cor- 
pus,” in the service of the Romish church is, as a 
general rule, like “ Agnes Dei” and “ Mea culpa” 
read slowly: so that the sound would not have 
the least resemblance to hocus pocus. 

Wa. O'Hara. 


Lynch Law (2™ §. vi. 247.278.) —To Mr. 
Tuomrson’s communication at p. 278. it may be 
added, that at Hull the substantive lynch, and the 
verb to lynch, are to this day in constant use 
amongst the lower orders. Hearing an angry 
woman threaten her young son with the words, 
“ Tl fetch you such a lynch, my boy,” [asked her 
the meaning of the word. ‘“ Why, a good skelp,” 
was the answer. This was, to me, obscurum per 
obscurius ; and on farther inquiry I was told, 
“Why, a good smack, to be sure; and I will 
lynch him, too!” AcHeE. 


In my opinion this term is derived from one 
Lynch, who in 1687-8 was sent to America to 
suppress piracy. (London Gazette, 2319. Feb. 

6-9, 1687-8.) As the colonists did not administer 
i with vigour or certainty, owing to “ the dif- 
ficulty of adhering to the usual forms of law in 
the newly fashioned territories,” Lynch was pro- 
bably empowered to punish pirates summarily, 
whence this term would arise. Cuas. H. Bayer. 


Dover (2™ S. vi. 297.) — Mr. J. Dacres Dev- 
xin, in his reply to E. F. D. C.’s inquiry as to 
drawings of antiquities at Dover, says there is 
a 7. excellent wood- ro amy of the Minster of 

Mary's church, which has its situation within 
the embracing walls of that particular cliff which 
goes by the name of the ‘ Castle.” ‘This Minster 
is a building which hitherto, it is thought, no in- 
habitant of Dover ever heard of. There is within 
the Castle the ruins of a venerable church dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, which may perhaps be meant 


| as the one situated within the “ embracing walls 


| of the cliff.” 


C. pe D. 
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Pillory (2°* S. vi. 245.) — There is a pillory at 
Rye in Sussex. I happened to be there in Nov. 
1857, and paid a hasty visit to the church, which 
is one of the largest in the kingdom. At the east 
end are (so the sexton described them) three 
chancels. The central one only is now used for 
the services of the church; another as a school- 
room, and in the third are deposited the pillory, 
the town fire-engine, and other articles. In the 
floor are numerous gravestones, some of them 
sadly mutilated. 
inscription on a brass plate before the Communion 
Table in the centre chancel. The plate has a 
full-length figure of Thomas Hamon, who is said 
to rest underneath, and the following lines : — 

“ Loe Thomas Hamon here enter’d doth lye 
Thrice Bvrgesse for the Parliament elected 

Six times by Freeman’s Choice made Maior of Rye 
And Captaine long time of the band selected 

Whose prvdent courage, Justice, Gravite 

Deserves a monument of memorie.” 

Rye lies within a few minutes’ walk of the rail- 
way station, and well deserves a visit, even at the 





risk of some inconvenience. INA. 
Wells, Somerset, 
HiligceeNaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS, 


“ Mémoires de Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy. 
Nouvelle édition, suivie de l’Histoire amoureuse des 
Gaules, avec une Préface, des Notes et des Tables, par Lu- 
dovic Lalanne. Paris, Charpentier.” 

“ Correspondance de Bussy-Rabutin, publiée par Lu- 
dovic Lalanne. Vols. i. ii. Paris, Charpentier.” 

The glory of French letter-writing, during the seven- 
teenth century, seems to have become identified with 
Madame de Sévigné: whilst Vincent Voiture took such 
pains to indite epistles full of quibbles and childish con- 


ceits, whilst the pompous nonsense of Balzac was handed | 


round from drawing-room to drawing-room as the model 
of fine prose, it was reserved for a lady — for Madame de 
Sévigné, to obtain unconsciously the reputation of a classic 
by her simplicity and her unaffected naiveté. She ob- 
tained this reputation; aye, she kept it too. Voiture 


enjoved the honour of being quoted by Boileau in the | 


same line as Horace; the author of Le Socrate Chrétien, 
two hundred years ago, was accounted an authority; but 
time has swept awfy the idols of fashion, together with 
many other things, whilst Marie de Rabutin-Chantal is 
still the accomplished writer which she was when her 
cousin Bussy said to her “ écrivons nous souvent, et badi- 
nons toujours.” It is of that cousin that we would say a 
word or two in the following article, availing ourselves 
of this opportunity to bring to light a few interesting 
particulars concerning the court of Louis XIV. 

The present edition of Bussy-Rabutin’s correspondence, 
published by M. Ludovic Lalanne, is the natural sequel 
to the Memoirs, for an admirable reprint of which we 
have to thank the same savant. 
given had already been published, for the popularity of 
Bussy-Rabutin’s style may be judged from the fact that 
his correspondence between 1697 and 1788 went through 
no less than fourteen editions; but faults, omissions, 
blunders of the grossest description, occurred almost at 


I took the following Note of an | 
| together. 


Some of the letters now | 


every page in these early compilations; and M. Lalanne 
has carefully restored the purity of the original text by 
a reference to several MSS. existing at the Paris Imperial 
Library, the library of the Institut, and several private 
collections. He has also been able to add a very great 
number of letters hitherto unpublished, and, finally, the 
notes, which are liberally and judiciously scattered 
throughout the work, illustrate in the fullest manner the 
social, literary, and political history of the seventeenth 
century. 

The first merit which we have to notice in the volumes 
now under consideration is the agreeable variety resulting 
from the number of persons whose letters are here brought 
Appreciated from this point of view, Bussy’s 
correspondence is perhaps a unigue monument in French 
literature. As M. Lalanne remarks: “ Que trouve-t-on 
dans la plupart de nos recueils épistolaires? les lettres 
d’un seul individu & un nombre plus ou moins considérable 
de personnes dont les réponses sont absentes. C’est un 
dialogue ou il n’y a qu’un interlocuteur.” Here it is not 
so. Besides Bussy-Rabutin, we meet a host of dramatis 
persone of both sexes, gossiping in an easy agreeable 
manner, and combining their pleasant chit-chat “ pour 
faire sortir de terre cet ancien monde, si différent du 
notre, et le faire passer en revue devant nous.” The 
Abbé de Choisy, Madame de Montmorency, Benserade, the 
Chevalier de Grammont, contribute their quota to the 
recuei!. Turn over the page, you cannot help recognising 
Corbinelli by his erudite epistles bristling with Latin 
quotations; a little further on you are struck by a few 
letters full of dignity, of feeling, of true simplicity, 
excellently written — masterpieces of their kind, in 
short ; you want to identify the author, and start back 
thoroughly astonished when yon read the name of Ma- 
dame de Scudéry. One of the correspondents of “ N. & 


| Q.” was, not long since, asking a question about the cele- 
| brated blue-stocking spinster who is responsible for “ le 


Grand Cyrus” and “ La Clélie.” Very well; but whilst 
so anxious about Mademoiselle, let the querist bestow a 
minute’s attention or two upon Madame, even though he 
should judge her merely through the letters contained in 
Bussy-Rabutin’s correspondence ; he will find his trouble 
amply compensated. ‘The sketch of Rapin (p. 423., first 
vol.), for instance, is a little gem. 

Madame de Sévigné’s clever but somewhat unprin- 
cipled cousin was exceptionally fortunate in having at 
his command such an array of epistolographers; he could 
by their means spend the weary months of prison and of 
exile a little more cheerfully than if he had been left to 
his own thoughts. Political intelligence, the chronique 
scandaleuse of Versailles, notices of new books, tran- 
scriptions of the latest poetical trifles— everything was 
scrupulously forwarded to him, and the reader will perceive 
t the correspondence has in fact all the variety, all 
Miviquancs, of a well-written gazette. Loret’s Muze 
Historique is nothing in comparison. 

Whilst descanting upon the merits of Bussy’s corre- 
spondents, I must not pass over his own. The great forte 
in his character was an unconquerable propensity for 
satire; if any person displeased him, he did not stop to 
consider the rank, the position of the offender, but let fly 
at him one of those shafts which have such killing effect, 


| especially in a country where the people are gifted with 


the keenest sense of the ridiculous. Imagine a man coolly 
composing a song against Louis XIV. ; and not only com- 
posing that song, but actually singing it, con brio, within 
a few yards of his Most Christian Majesty! 


“* Que Déodatus est heureux 
De baiser ce bec amoureux 
Qui d’une oreille & autre va, 

Alleluia!” 
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The above is the beginning of a satire for the sequel of 
which the reader, if he likes, may consult the Elzevirian 
edition of the Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules. Favoured 
by everybody on account of his talents, his courage, and 
his wit, Bussy-Rabutin managed to quarrel with all his 
protectors, one after the other. The publication of the 
Histoire Amoureuse was not calculated, of course, to mend 
his affairs, and Louis XIV. never forgave him the allu- 
sions that book contained to the fair but frail ornaments 
of the Marly festivities. Let us add, however, that 
Bussy, although caustic in his remarks, and particularly 
fond of abuse, never stoops to calumny; he generally 

wells upon the disagreeable side of the personages he 
intreduces, but he would scorn to add a single touch for 
the sake, even, of satisfying his spite or his jealousy. 

The memoirs of Bus#y-Rabutin are thickly strewn 
with particulars relating to the History of England as 
well as to that of France. 
Kenelm Digby, Charles II. himself, are introduced to the 
reader; for we must remember that at the time when 





Crofts, the Gordon family, Sir | 


Bussy wrote, the entente cordiale existed between the | 


courts of Versailles and Saint James to a greater extent 
than it has ever done since, and many of the persons 
whom we have been acquainted with through the amusing 
narrative of the Chevalier de Grammont have also found 
their place in the note-book of Madame de Sevigné’s 
cousin. 

After admiring in funeral discourses or set panegyrics 
the noble deeds or Christian virtues of popular heroes, it 
is well to turn to the chronique scandaleuse, and to see 
what those same heroes have for their valets de chambre, 
their mistresses, and their friends. Singular commen- 
taries are thus suggested on the sincerity of literature, 
and we learn painfully to appreciate the true meaning of 
what the world calls moral greatness, perfection, virtue! 
Thus in a note of the Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules, we 
find it flatly asserted that, “pour le mariage de la régente 
avec le Cardinal Mazarin, on ne voit pas qu'il soit plus 
possible d’en douter, et rien n’est plus facile & excuser et 
a comprendre.” The same annotator, meeting in his way 
the name of Turenne, does not lose the opportunity of 
fitting in at the foot of the page another startling biogra- 


phical scrap: “Turenne a aimé beaucoup et longtemps | 


les femmes. C’est ce que ne disent ni l’Abbé Raguenet, 
ni Ramsay, ni les diverses histoires de Turenne approu- 
vées par les archevéques de Tours et de Rouen.” 
yet the edifying oraisons funebres of Fléchier and of Mas- 
caron, in which the gallant general is described as a 
perfect model. 

Admirable as a writer, interesting as an historian of 
fashionable society in France during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Bussy-Rabutin, by his private character, sinks at 
once in our estimation. He is utterly destitute of moral 


dignity. After having offended the king, and made - | 
mies of all those whose good graces it was his speci 
y e 


terest to secure, he seeks to atone for his folly by 
most abject entreaties, and by petitions which betray both 
his weakness and his cowgrdice. Like Ovid, whom he 
resembled _in many respects, he does not know how to 
bear manfully a disgrace which, after all, he had richly 
deserved. To quote M. Lalanne: “on est péniblement 
affecté & la lecture de ces requétes en vers et en prose, de 
ces placets ol, comme le dit si bien Voltaire, ‘il proteste 
en vain & Louis XIV. une tendresse que ni le Roi ni per- 
sonne ne croyaient sincere.’ ” 

When the whole correspondence of Bussy is published 
it will form a most valuable addition to the historical 
literature of France: two volumes alone have as yet ap- 
peared. The Memoirs, complete already, may be perused 
as a text of which the letters form the running commen- 
tary. They are divided into chapters, containing 
rally each the events of one year, and headed by cc 


gene- 


ypious 


No, nor | 


summaries ; an excellent index, and an appendix of piéces 
justificatives, complete the work. The following notes 
may help the reader to find out the most striking pas- 
sages: — 

Vol. i. pp. xxxvi. 468, Chap. i. (1618—1634), from the 
birth of Bussy to his campaign in Lorraine. Chaps. xii. 
and xiii. (1648, 1649), the attempt of Bussy to carry off 
Madame de Miramion. In consequence of that attempt 
the lady renounced the world, and founded a religious 
community to which the name of Miramionnes Was given. 
Chap. xvii. (1653), a capital portrait of Marshal Turenne. 
Chap. xviii. (1654), a portrait of the Prince de Conti. 

Vol. ii. p. 483. Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules. This 
curious work is printed as an appendix (pp. 307—447.). 
It contains. (p. 386.) a portrait of the Prince de Condé, 
which it may be interesting to compare with Bossuet’s 
funeral oration; but its chief merit is the accuracy with 
which Bussy-Rabutin describes the demi-monde such as 
it existed two centuries ago. 

To conclude, M. Lalanne’s well-known reputation in 
the field of historical research will derive additional lustre 
from his recent editorial labours Gustave Masson. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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cept his “ Rationale upon some Texts of Scripture, 


Wanted by Henry T. Wal 
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R The Tin Trumpet is 


. F. 8. attributed to Horace and James 
Smith, authors of Rejected Addresses. See“ N i 


N. & Q.” ist 8. xii. 19. 


Bownpox. The allusion in the Life of 
abian Nights’ Entertainments. 
aves of thé Story of Aladdin, 

Lamp ;" and “ the Koc's egg” in the “ Second V 
Sailor 


Sir Charles Napier, ii. 12 
“ The slaves of the I 
ring,” in the “ 


celebrate 
Ist S. iil, 222. ; 


W.W. For notices of Henry S 
temp. Elizabeth and James 1., see“ N. & 
vii. 223, 


th, the 
Q.’ 
i ies to other correspondents in our next. 
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2nd S. vi. p. 4 
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